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FOREWORD 


This is the first of a series of monographs to be issued from time 
to time by the Institute of Character Research at the University 
of Iowa. The studies will have reference to problems of character 
and personality, methods of character training, and the content of 
the curriculum.? 

It is characteristic of the series that each member of it is a study 
based upon objectively controlled data. 

This initial study attacks a vital problem in education. How 
can we improve the attitude of human beings toward those of other 
nations? That is the question of first importance. Every device 
has been tried in order to bring about better international under- 
standings except the educational one. Dr. Manry’s dissertation is 
a chapter in the history of a possible way out. It furnishes a body 
of substantial proof that travel, contact with students from dif- 
ferent sections of the country, and orientation courses do further 
international mindedness. 

While Dr. Manry’s research is significant from the practical 
standpoint its real value, perhaps, is its contribution to methodology 
in the field of Education. It represents a victory in scientific pro- 
cedure. It applies well controlled, objective methods to the solution 
of an intricate, involved, and relatively inaccessible problem of 
Ethies and Education. It substitutes proof for impression, employs 
quantitative measurement rather than intuitive conviction, and 
validates its conclusions instead of logically deriving them. 

This monograph was originally prepared as a dissertation for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Iowa. It 
was completed in May, 19238, and is thus the pioneer work in this 
particular field. The delay in publication has been due in part to 
the author’s absence in India where he occupies the position of 
Professor of Philosophy in Ewing Christian College, Allahabad, 
India. Publication has been withheld also because of uncertainties 


1 Previous researches have appeared in other forms. Among these may be 
mentioned the volume by Dr. Karl R. Stolz, Auto-Suggestion in Private Prayer 
(Grand Forks, N. D. 1913), the study by Dr. E. L. Mudge, The God-Experience 
(Cincinnati, 1923), and that by Dr. Rachel Knight, The Founder of Quaker- 
ism (London, 1922). 
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concerning just the form in which the series of studies should ap- 
pear. The tardiness of the appearance of the document is, how- 
ever, of no great moment for it is a permanently valuable con- 
tribution with respect to its content and from the standpoint of 
technique. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE PROBLEM 


A not unreasonable objective for institutions of higher learning 
is the development of wider knowledge and more competent opinion 
on world affairs. In a phrase, this may be called the development 
of world citizenship. It seems hardly necessary to urge such an 
objective for our colleges and universities. At least the fact-per- 
spective of higher education should be contiguous with the fact- 
perspective of society outside the classroom. <A study of allusions 
in eighteen widely circulated periodicals for the period of 1905 to 
1918 shows that two-thirds of these allusions refer to areas outside 
of the United States (See Chapter III, Section 2). Evidently the 
ideas in common circulation among intelligent people are broadly 
international and world wide in scope. The compactness of the 
world of to-day and the disaster, so forcibly impressed by the World 
War, that follows failure to meet this condition makes it necessary 
that our colleges and universities produce graduates well informed 
and competent to make judgments on world affairs. 

To what extent are our institutions of higher learning bringing 
their students into effective contact with world affairs? What are 
the most practicable lines of further advance in the development 
of world citizenship? The answer to these two questions was the 
chief problem of this study. The general plan of the study was as 
follows: First, to construct an objective test of information and 
of judgment on international affairs; second, to give this test 
through Freshman, Sophomore, Junior and Senior classes of various 
colleges and universities to determine to what extent the objective 
of world citizenship was actually being approached; and third, to 
collect data as to orientation courses, ete., in order to determine if 
possible the factors favoring the attainment of the objective of 
world citizenship. 


CHAPTER II 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE TEST ON INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


In its final form the test consisted of twelve parts, seven of them 
testing information and the other five testing right judgment on 
international affairs. This chapter is concerned with a description 
of the test and an account of the attempts made to validate it. 

The term validity is here used in the technical sense. ‘‘By valid- 
ity is meant the degree to which a test or examination measures 
what it purports to measure. Validity might also be expressed 
more simply as the ‘worthwhileness’ of the test. For a test to possess 
validity it is necessary that the materials actually included be of 
prime importance, that the questions sample widely among the es- 
sentials over which knowledge can reasonably be expected on the 
part of those tested, that proof be brought forward, that the test 
elements (questions) can be defended by arguments based on more 
than mere personal opinion’’ (slightly paraphrasing Ruch, 30) 

This study makes use of four of the methods of validation listed 
by Ruch: 

(1) judgments of competent persons 

(2) correlations against an outside criterion 

(3) computation of the percentages of pupils answering each 

item correctly at successive age or grade levels 

(4) harmonizing with the studies of education committees and 

bodies on curricula, courses of study, minimum essentials, 

ete. 
The geographical incidence of the informational parts of the test 
was validated (method 4 above) by comparison with a survey of 
the geographical incidence of allusions in certain widely circulated 
periodicals. These data will be presented in Section 1 of this chap- 
ter. The elements in the judgmental parts of the test were validated 
(method 1 above) by comparing the responses of a sample of fresh- 
men and a group of competent. judges. These data will be presented 
in Section 2 of this chapter. The reasonableness of the allusions in 
the whole test was validated (method 4 above) by comparison with 
the allusions in certain widely circulated periodicals. This material 
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will be presented in Section 3. Certain statistical findings with 
respect to reliability and correlations with outside criteria (method 
2 above) will be presented in Section 4. The results of giving the 
test through various college levels (method 3 above) described in 
Chapter III give still further evidences of validity. 


SECTION 1. VALIDATION oF ELEMENTS TESTING INFORMATION ON 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The first requirement of any valid test of information is that the 
test elements measure a wide and representative sample of knowl- 
edge in the field. A test of international information, the questions 
of which chiefly concerned only two or three nations, or emphasized 
remote and unimportant facts, would lack validity. This consider- 
ation necessitated the finding of some criterion according to which 
a proper distribution of items as to topical and geographical in- 
cidence might be determined. The proportion of information and 
ideas referring to the United States, referring to the various other 
nations, and referring to world affairs in general, actually in com- 
mon cireulation in the United States seemed a reasonable criterion 
to use. With these proportions as a guide a test of information 
might be devised which would give fair weight to all the geograph- 
ical areas of the world, and thus make certain that the test measured 
general information, and not merely some special aspects of in- 
ternational affairs. 

Happily for the author he found a study already at hand out of 
which such a criterion could be built. Under the direction of Car- 
leton W. Washburne, the Winnetka Social Science Seminar (34) 
had been at work for over two years on the question, ‘‘ What are 
the outstanding facts that children will need to know in their later 
life, facts... that are ordinarily labelled history and geography?’’ 
The Seminar had reached the decision that the most important facts 
of history and geography for the ordinary man or woman are those 
in most common use among fairly intelligent people. They were 
not trying to find out what should be taught over and above the 
facts in common circulation. To determine that would have re- 
quired other methods, and would in the end have been of little use 
without an answer to the first question. 

The most likely method by which the facts of history and geogra- 
phy in common use among intelligent people might be determined 
was a Statistical analysis of such references in conversations, cor- 
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respondence, books, or periodicals. Periodicals were chosen for the 
purpose as on the whole most advantageous. Highteen periodicals 
of quite different type were studied over a period of thirteen years 
(1905 to 1918). No periodical was included that did not have a 
large circulation. Precautions were taken against seasonal weight- 
ing of items, and the range of years seemed large enough to keep 
out most of what might be considered purely transitory. Whether 
the Seminar was successful in this respect does not concern us here, 
for the body of their results indicates the geographical spread of 
things international to which allusions are constantly made, whether 
particular allusions with a frequency below a certain limit are of 
permanent value or not. If we find a constancy in the geographical 
distribution of allusions and if that constancy relates both to items 
with a very high frequency and to items with a low frequency, then 
the geographical fact-perspective can be fixed upon that basis, no 
matter if certain facts have got there by accident. 

In the Winnetka investigation a record was kept under the name 
of each person, place, event or institution as to (1) the number of 
periodical years, (2) the range of years, (3) the number of articles 
containing allusions to the term, and (4) the gross number of allu- 
sions. The list published gives the results only for those terms that 
were found within not less than six periodical years. The gross 
number of allusions for these is a little more than 96,000. Any 
allusion with a record of six periodical years may have been found 
in the sampling taken of a single periodical in six different calendar 
years, or in six different periodicals in one year, or in any other 
combination that would give a total of six; but occurring twenty- 
five or more times in a single periodical in a single calendar year 
would not serve to raise the credit of that allusion above one period- 
ieal year. 

The author took the list of 1442 items having a frequency of six 
or more periodical years and applied a geographical classification 
to it, recording under each of 36 headings the number of periodical 
years belonging to each item that came under that geographical 
division of the world, and finding the total number of periodical 
years for each of the 36 headings. Certain details of classification 
should be noted here (See Table 1). Under Asia have been tabulat- 
ed references to Asia as a whole and also references to parts of 
Asia not mentioned specifically in the classification. Great Britain 
is the caption under which references to the British Empire as a 
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TABLE 1 


Geographical Incidence by Periodical Years of Common Allusions 
(based on Washburne’s List) 


Ist 500 2d 500 Last 442 Total 

1 Africa 206 76)" 53 335 
2 Arabia, Mesopotamia 88 49 19 156 
3 Asia 110 87 39 236 
4 Australia, New Zealand Oo] 24 6 121 
5 Belgium 200 20 7 227 
6 Canada 258 93 27 358 
7 Central America 44 31 22 97 
8 China 146 44 25 215 
9 Egypt 127 43 14 184 
10 England 1587 (2) 636 (2) 318 (2) 2541 (2) 
11 Europe, Continental 640 (6) 281 (4) 107 (5) 1028 (6) 
12 France 693 (5) 413 (3) 236 (3) 1342 (3) 
13 Germany 833 (3) 246 (5) 104 (6) 1183 (4) 
14 Great Britain 286 (10) 76 19 381 (10) 
15 Greece 225 62 67 (10) 354 
16 Holland 160 Tt 6 LF 
17 India 139 13 28 180 
18 Italy 429 (7) 198 (7) 76 (9) 703 (7) 
19 Japan 113 15 — 128 
20 Mediterranean 53 122 (10) 21 196 
21 Mexico 85 49 33 167 
22 Near East 156 98 85 (7) 339 
23 North America 51 49 15 85 
24 Pacific 141 15 15 171 
25 Persia 71 13 — «84 
26 Poland 105 18 6 129 
27 Russia 344 (8) 150 (8) 83 (8) 577 (8) 
28 Scandinavia 230 24 22 276 
29 Scotland, Ireland, Wales 330 (9) 126 (9) a4 500 (9) 
30 South America 167 104 19 290 
31 Spain and Portugal 130 62 33 225 
32 Switzerland 85 37 — 122 
33 Turkey and Armenia 127 33 20 180 
34 United States 6296 (1) 1751 (1) 1284 (1) 9881 (1) 
35 West Indies 108 44 22 174 
36 World, or not included 

in any of the above 781 (4) 216 (6) 130 (4) 1127 (5) 


Totals 15615 5299 3005 23919 


eesti 


whole, and also references to more than one of its parts have been 
classified. But references to a specific part of the British Empire 
have been placed under the more specific heading where possible. 
Indeed this general principle, to give the preference to the more 
specific of two possible interpretations, has been followed through- 
out. The heading India does not include Burma and Ceylon, which 
have both been classified under Asia; nor does it include the East 
Indies. The Pacific includes references to Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines. The Near East has been taken as including Palestine and 
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Syria, but not any of the following regions separately mentioned 
in the list: Arabia and Mesopotamia, Egypt, Persia, and Turkey 
and Armenia. The heading Russia includes references to all the 
states formerly within the old Russian Empire except Poland. The 
heading Scandinavia includes Iceland and Greenland, as well as, 
of course, Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 

The results of this classification are shown in Table 1. The three 
columns of figures summarize the list of allusions as broken into 
thirds. The first column represents the first five hundred items be- 
ginning with the items having the greatest frequency of periodical 
years and proceeding in regular order down through the five- 
hundredth. The second column shows the periodical years for the 
second five hundred items, and the third for the remaining items. 
The relative constancy of references to the more important geo- 
eraphical divisions will be noticed. 

The figures in parentheses represent the first ten divisions in 
order of number of periodical years. As might be expected the 
United States has between one-third and one-half of the total num- 
ber of periodical years in each column. In addition, there is a notice- , 
able tendency to uniformity in the items that rank highest in the — 
different columns. But it is also to be noted that in each column 
there is considerable breadth of range in the geographical distribu- 
tion. This can be roughly indicated for each column by adding the 
periodical years for item number 36, The World, to the periodical 
years for all the items ranking below 10 in that column; the ratio 
of this total to the total for the whole column indicates the extent 
of the tendency for the allusions to spread. 

It is of course conceivable that a few allusions with a very high 
frequency of periodical years may have upset the course that would 
otherwise have been taken in the distribution of allusions in the 
geographical classification just presented. In order to probe this 
possibility, and as a check on the value of the results thus far se- 
cured, a fresh classification was made under the same heads, dis- 
regarding the periodical years and counting each allusion as a unit, 
whether it appeared with a high or low frequency in Washburne’s 
list. The results are thrown into the form of percentages (to the 
nearest tenth) and are presented in Table 2. The results derived 
by this method substantially corroborate those derived from the 
count by periodical years. 

The author does not wish to make this list of allusions bear more 
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TABLE 2 


Geographical Incidence by Percentages of Common Allusions 
(based on Washburne’s List) 


Items in Washburne’s List 
1st 500 24 500 Last 442. 


Africa 1.4% 1.4% 2.0% 
Arabia, Mesopotamia 6 8 7 
Asia 

Australia, New Zealand 
Belgium 

Canada 

Central America 
China 

Egypt 

10 England 

11 Europe, Continental 
12 France 

13 Germany 

14 Great Britain 

15 Greece 

16 Holland 

17 India 

18 Italy 

19 Japan 

20 Mediterranean 

21 Mexico 

22 Near East 

23 North America 

24 Pacific 

25 Persia 

26 Poland 

27 Russia 

28 Scandinavia 

29 Scotland, Ireland, Wales 
30 South America 

31 Spain 

32 Switzerland 

33 Turkey, Armenia 

34 United States 

35 West Indies 

36 World, or not included 
in any of above 
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weight than it properly should, but it seems reasonable to believe 
that it fairly represents the fact-perspective that a person needs in 
order to get the satisfaction of comprehending his world, the world 
that willy-nilly is foreed upon a young American as he grows up. 
Not only for his own satisfaction (a very real constituent of which 
we denote as culture) but in order that he may handle the elements 
of that world effectively, he should find the fact-perspective of 
his education contiguous with the fact-perspective of society out- 
side the classroom. Otherwise our young American will con- 
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tinue habitually to use in his long-range thinking crude fallacies 
that he early learned to avoid in a narrower range. If it is the 
avoidance of these common and costly blunders that is in question 
then the wider reach of information becomes crucial as a back- 
eround. That back-ground cannot be built up in a day. Without 
it, however much at ease mentally a man may be when moving amid 
the familiar furniture of domestic affairs, he will be quite at a loss 
to understand some of the most characteristic parts of the modern 
international world. With no feeling-tone of reality in this part 
of his world (according to Washburne’s list it is almost two-thirds 
of his world) he will fall easy prey to those who think it to their 
interest to influence him by emotional appeals this way or that. He 
may not realize how abject his position then becomes; if not, that 
only adds to the misfortune of it. 7 

We now turn to the description of the test intended to measure 
the range of information possessed by an individual or group in 
these wider reaches. This test is a revision of an earlier one that 
was given to about one hundred and fifty students in the Univer- 
sity of Iowa in the late autumn of 1922. The first test was frankly 
experimental, and was intended as a preliminary to the one here 
deseribed. The author wished to test information on a world-wide 
range, and so the first necessity was to make the spread of items 
realistic, at the same time guarding against the possibility of allow- 
ing individuals to run up a high score solely on the basis of their . 
intimate acquaintance with two or three important nations. To 
this end and as a matter of validity the geographical incidence of 
the questions was made in conformity with the geographical in- 
cidence of allusions as taken from Washburne. Table 3 presents 
the geographical incidence of allusions as determined from Wash- 
burne’s list and the geographical incidence of the questions. From 
Table 3 it will be seen that the relative position of European nations 
is largely preserved as in Washburne’s list, but that the proportion- 
ate representation of Asia, Russia, the Pacific, Australia, and South 
America is increased. This has been deliberately done, since the 
issues and interests of those parts are not represented in periodicals 
as extensively as their importance would justify. Further, the 
references to the United States have been decreased from over one- 
third of the total to about one-fifth, since it is not knowledge of the 
United States that is here to be tested, except as that knowledge 
is inextricably interwoven with knowledge of the wider world. 
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TABLE 3 


Geographical Incidence of Common Allusions (based on Washburne’s list) and 
the Geographical Incidence of the Questions in the Test Measuring 
Information on International Affairs 


Percentage of Percentage of 
Geographical Area Allusions Questions 


Africa 1.6 
Arabia, Mesopotamia 
Asia 

Australia, New Zealand 
Belgium 

Canada 

Central America 

China 

Egypt 

10 England 

11 Europe, Continental 

12 France 

13 Germany 

14 Great Britain 

15 Greece 

16 Holland 

17 India 

18 Italy 

19 Japan 

20 Mediterranean 

21 Mexico 

22 Near East 

23 North America 

24 Pacific 

25 Persia 

26 Poland 

27 Russia 

28 Scandinavia 

29 Scotland, Ireland, Wales 
30 South America 

31 Spain 

32 Switzerland 

33 Turkey, Armenia 

34 United States 

35 West Indies 

36 World, or not included in any of above 
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In addition to the proper geographical distribution of items, it 
was necessary to keep proper proportions in other ways. The vari- 
ous interests of life should be represented in a test of information. 
As far as possible the items of information asked for should be 
valuable pieces of knowledge in themselves, and not merely impor- 
tant as creating a presumption that one who possesses these discreet 
bits of fact also possesses other related facts of importance. Then 
too, it seemed best to give each part of the test a definite character, 
so that the score on it alone should mean something definite, and 
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not merely ‘‘more of the same.’’ The test of information was there- 
fore made up of seven parts, as follows: 


I. Miscellaneous facts about American foreign relations. 
II. European governments since 1914. 
III. Comparative exchange values of certain important curren- 
cles. 
IV. Meanings of terms in common use and of practical 1 impor- 
tance in the field of international relations. 
V. Names of places and their connection with events, institu- 
tions, or movements. 
VI. Names of persons and their connection with events, in- 
stitutions, or movements. 
VII. Important authors and books on one aspect or another of 
world affairs. 


Certain devices familiar in the field of standardized educational 
tests were used to secure objectivity of scoring, to prevent credit 
bemg given for mere guessing, to avoid matching of items from 
linguistic features (independently of any acquaintance with the 
proper meaning) and so on. It is not necessary to describe these 
features in detail here. The score on information was obtained by 
giving one point credit for each correct response. It was thus 
possible theoretically to score up to a trifle over one hundred points 
on information. 


SECTION 2. VALIDATION OF ELEMENTS TESTING JUDGMENT ON 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The remainder of the test was designed to measure judgment or 
Opinion in matters of international import. It consisted of five 
parts: 


VIII. Alternative completion test, presenting generalizations 
commonly bruited about. 
IX. A True-False test of thirty items. 

X. Characterization of military training in schools and col- 
leges, intended to test especially the weighting of various 
elements in opinion. 

XI. Identifying the proper complexion of certain periodicals 
with wide circulation. 

XII. Comparison of various nations as to relative development 
in designated fields. 


The use of a preliminary form of this test with college students 
showed a satisfactory spread of scores and seemed to justify the 
assumption that, after a few corrections had been made, the test 
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would actually separate different levels of achievement within the 
range of college students. But it was necessary to ascertain, par- 
ticularly with reference to the parts intended to test judgment or 
opinion, whether the test would continue to function in the same 
way when applied to still wider ranges. Otherwise, it would re- 
main as an awkward possibility that the author’s criterion of correct 
judgment might represent merely an aberration of his own mind 
to be shown up in an instant by the results of the application of 
the test to those of mature mind who were independently known 
to be as expert as anyone in this field. 

In validating the parts of the test measuring judgment the opinion 
of supposedly competent persons was obtained in order to determine 
the correct responses. In selecting these competent judges the fol- 
lowing procedure was used. 

Five lists were made up from available publications of the learned 
societies and other books of reference. 


1. Leaders in American organizations or movements of inter- 
national scope. 

Authorities in economics, political science, sociology, history, 
geography, anthropology. This list was derived by taking 
the officers and past officers of certain organizations. 
Prominent financiers and business men involved directly in 
international transactions. 

Diplomats and international lawyers, government officials 
connected with foreign affairs, judges. 

Religious, social and moral leaders known to be directly in- 
terested in international problems. 


ya 


Ba Oe 


Ou 


From each of these groups certain names were taken in accordance 
with an arbitrary rule, as for example, taking every fifth name in 
alphabetical order. The rule was varied from group to group solely 
to secure the following proportions in the resulting jury of com- 
petent opinion : : 

16 from the first group 

24 from the second 

4 from the third 

12 from the fourth 

16 from the fifth 


72, total 


A copy of the test with a stamped addressed envelope for its con- 
venient return together with the following letter was sent to each 
of these persons. 
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Copy of Letter used in the Referendum on the Test of Judgment 
Dear Sir: 

Conflicting statements are confidently made regarding the effect 
of college training in America in producing an understanding. of 
modern world conditions. Nevertheless sufficient data are not ex- 
tant to support any opinion. 

The accompanying test is being used to measure the range of in- 
formation and the reliability of judgment on international affairs 
possessed by college seniors and freshmen respectively in typical 
institutions in various parts of the United States. The same test 
is being given to control groups of non-collegians. 

In order to ascertain the values to be attached to various respons- 
es to the parts of the test involving judgment, I am asking certain 
individuals who represent a level of more competent opinion, to 
mark those items for themselves. It will take you only a few minutes 
to mark parts VIII to XII on the enclosed form. Please mark those 
parts and return the form at your earliest convenience. Your an: 
Swers may be anonymous. 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) James C. Manry 

In the ease of eight of the persons to whom this letter was ad- 
dressed a sentence or two of personal communication was added. 
As these happened to be people with whom the author had some 
acquaintance, it was thought a personal word would increase the 
likelihood of their acceding to the request without seriously affect- 
ing the reliability of the result. The last sentence of the form letter 
was intended to reassure those who might otherwise have hesitated 
to reply, fearing that unfortunate publicity would result. 

Forty-three replies were received in time to be used for the vali- 
dation of the test of judgment. The two additional replies which 
came in later did not affect the proportions of various responses 
shown in the original forty-three. Of the forty-three replies origi- 
nally tabulated, 20 were signed and 23 unsigned. The signed replies 
are distributed among the five groups as follows: 


2 from the first group 
7 from the second group 
2 from the third group 
2 from the fourth group 
7 from the fifth group 


There is probably no reason to suppose that the distribution of the 
unsigned replies was widely different from this. Since the letter 
contained the general statement that replies might be anonymous 
not even the names of those who did sign their replies are presented. 
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Some of them well may have supposed that the name would go no 
further than the author. 

The responses of the forty-three representatives of expert opinion 
to the questions on judgment were tabulated item by item and com- 
pared with a similar tabulation of the responses of a random sample 
of forty-three freshmen in the University of Iowa. No significance 
attaches to the selection of this institution for the purpose; it was 
dictated only by convenience, and because the authorities there 
were interested in the study and most willing to codperate. Sub- 
sequent results have shown that, while individual items go up or 
down, the results on judgment as a whole would not have been sub- 
stantially different in any one of the several Middle West colleges 
that might have been used for the purpose. The results of this 
comparison are summarized in the charts and tables that follow. 

Table 4 presents the data for Part VIII (see appendix). In this 
part completion sentences of the following type were given: 


1. Every nation 

a. 1s a natural self-contained economic unit and the rival of 
every other nation in trade. 

b. has trade relations that bind up the interests of its own citi- 
zens with the interest of citizens of other nations, and these 
common interests may be as great or greater than the con- 
flicting interests. 

e. should direct its trade policy with the sole purpose of selling 
the rest of the world as much as possible, and buying from 
the rest of the world as little as possible. 


The subject was instructed to complete each of the sentences by 
making a cross (x) after the clause which helps to make the most 
sensible statement. Table 4 presents the percentage of correct re- 
sponses using the modal response of the competent judges as a 
eriterion of correctness. Table 4 is interpreted to read that 65.1 
per cent of the freshmen gave the correct response to item number 
1, while all the competent judges gave the correct response. 

Part IX eonsisted of 30 true-false statements of the following 
type: 


1. All Jews try to get the best of a bargain even if they have to 
cheat to do it. 
2. The Ku Klux Klan is thoroughly pernicious. 


Tables 5 and 6 present the percentage of correct ‘‘true’’ and of 
correct ‘‘false’’ responses of the two groups using the modal re- 
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TABLE 4 


Percentage of Correct Responses of Competent Judges and Sample of Univer- 
sity of Iowa Freshmen to the Various Answers to Judgmental 
Questions in Part VIII (Criterion of Correct Response 
Being the Modal Response of the 
Competent Judges) 


Item Answer Freshmen Competent Judges 
1 b 65.1 100.0 
2 b 58.1 95.3 
3 Cc 88.4 95.3 
4 a 81.4 100.0 
5 b 60.4 97.6 
6 ec 74.4 95.3 
7 a 74.4 95.3 
8 b 7201 95.3 


Note: The letters a, b, ¢ indicate that the first, second, or third clause was 
the correct one. 
TABLE 5 


Percentage of Correct ‘‘True’’ Responses of Competent Judges and Sample of 
University of Iowa Freshmen to True Statements in Part IX 
(Criterion of Trueness being the Modal Response of 
the Competent Judges) 


Statement Freshmen Competent Judges 
2. 30.3 79.1 
a. 93.0 100.0 
4, 34.9 58.1 
ro 83.7 100.0 
9. 55.8 83.7 

10. 88.6 90.0 
iag Doo 95.3 
17, 67.4 88.6 
18. 51:2 76.7 
24. 512 55.8 
Dash 67.4 69.7 
26. 44.2 Th pee 
29. 48.8 95.3 
30. 25.6 Saw 
TABLE 6 


Percentage of Correct ‘‘False’’ Responses of Competent Judges and Sample of 
University of Iowa Freshmen to False Statements in Part IX 
(Criterion of Falseness being the Modal Response of 
the Competent Judges) 


Statement Freshmen Competent Judges 
A; 62.8 100.0 
Se 81.4 100.0 
6. 55.8 72.1 
8. 44.2 97.6 

12. 530 97.6 
Lib 76.7 100.0 
14. 58.1 100.0 
$5. 27.0 76.7 
16. 81.4 100.0 
19. 44.2 74.4 
20. 48.8 83.7 
A 25.6 67.4 
D2. 46.5 100.0 
23. 34.9 95.3 
27. 48.8 97.6 


28. 27.9 95.3 
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sponses of the judges as the criterion of correctness. Table 5 shows 
that 30.3 per cent of the freshmen correctly responded ‘‘true’’ to 
item number two and that 79.1 per cent of the competent judges 
gave the correct ‘‘true’’ response. Table 6 shows that 62.8 per 
cent of the freshmen correctly responded ‘‘false’’ to item number 
one and that 100 per cent of the competent judges gave this 
response. 

In Part X the subjects were asked which three of nine phrases 
were most applicable in characterizing military training in schools 
and colleges. The nine phrases were: 


Military training in schools and colleges is 

Bi trieatn seb a waste of time. 

Reon iis Wie valuable discipline. 

Hee, Sark a menace to democracy. 

eRe hee Saw deserving of large appropriations from the government. 

RScn seen st, likely to encourage ‘preparedness’ in other lands. 

REECE only prudent preparation for national self-defense. 

eek one of the duties of every college and high school. 

Leh wn ae depending on an archaic system that should have no 
place in the modern world. 

Scat an easy way for students to get part of their expenses 
paid by the government. 


Table 7 presents the data obtained by comparing the responses 
of the two groups to these characterizing phrases. Table 7 shows 
that 9.3 per cent of the 43 freshmen checked item number one, ‘‘a 
waste of time,’’ as characterizing military training in schools and 
colleges and that 30.3 per cent of the 43 competent judges checked 
this item. Five items (Nos. 8, 2, 4, 1, and 9) were checked more 
frequently by the competent judges as correctly describing military 
training in schools and colleges and four items (Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 
3) were checked more frequently by the freshmen. 


TABLE 7 


Percentage of Responses of Competent Judges and Sample of University of 
Towa Freshmen to the Various Phrases Characterizing Military 
Training in Part X 


Item Freshmen Competent Judges 
ie 9.3 30.3 
2. 9.3 48.8 
3. 30.3 — 
4. 20.6 41.9 
os 81.4 27.9 
6. 67.4 25.6 
fe DS.t 11.6 
8. 11.6 69.7 
9, 6.9 23.3 
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Part XI consisted of a list of ten widely circulated papers and 
periodicals and the subjects were instructed to choose from a list 
of descriptive epithets the one that best fitted each paper or period- 
ical. The list of papers and periodicals and the list of descriptive 
epithets was as follows: 


....The New York Times A. Educated Negro point of view 
...The Saturday Evening Post B. Supposedly impartial review of 
the press 

...The New York Call C. Independent Democrat 

....The Dearborn Independent OD. A single capitalist 

...The New Republic E. Anti-Catholie 

....The Baltimore Sun fF’. Literary Radical 

_.The Christian Science G. Moderate political independent 
Monitor H. Conservative Republican 

....The Literary Digest I. Socialist 

_..The Crisis J. The big advertisers’ interests 


__The Menace 


Table 8 presents the percentage of correct responses of the two 
groups using the most usual response of the competent judges as 
a criterion of correctness. Table 8 shows that 30 per cent of the 
freshmen and 40 per cent of the competent judges gave the correct 
response to the first item. With the exception of items 1 and 2 
there is a wide difference between the two groups. 


TABLE 8 


Percentage of Correct Responses of Competent Judges and Sample of Univer- 
sity of Iowa Freshmen to Test Elements in Part XI (Criterion of 
Correct Response Being the Modal Response of the 
Competent Judges) 


Item Freshmen Competent Judges 
Le 30 40 
2. 60 7D 
3. 0 80 
4. 15 85 
5. 0 95 
6. 10 45 
(3 5) 80 
8. do 95 
9. 30 85 

10. 30 90 


Part XII consisted of a list of eleven social experiments, political 
reforms, etc., and the subject was instructed to choose which of 
three alternative countries best exemplified the experiment or re- 
form. These items were as follows: 
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Consumers’ codperation _........ England, France, Portugal 
Colonial government _.............. France, Great Britain, Italy 
Cooperative dairies _..........000. Austria, Denmark, Spain 

Direct democracy 0002.) France, Switzerland, Netherlands 
Government ownership of railways. England, France, Germany 

Ginld socialism fo ee a, Argentina, England, Italy 
Peat Mstrance........0...... Germany, Hungary, Norway 

SST ESL 1 i 0 SN ee Egypt, Panama, Poland 

Low infant mortality —..00........ Chile, Italy, New Zealand 
Proportional representation _....... Belgium, Canada, Greece 


Rural cooperative credit societies. China, India, Japan 


Table 9 presents the percentage of correct responses of the two 
groups using the response of the competent judges as a criterion 
of correctness. Table 9 shows that 70 per cent of the freshmen and 
95 per cent of the competent judges gave the correct response to 
the first item. 
TABLE 9 


Percentage of Correct Responses of Competent Judges and Sample of Univer- 
sity of Iowa Freshmen to Test Elements in Part XII (Criterion 
of Correct Response Being the Modal Response 
of the Competent Judges) 


Item Answer Freshmen Competent Judges 
1. a 70 95 
as b 70 100 
3 b 75 100 
4, b 50 100 
o. ec 60 90 
6. b 15 80 
‘- a 40 75 
8. a 60 90 
9. Cc 25 90 

10. a 25 60 
11. b 45 50 


Note: The letters a, b, c, refer to the first, second, or third possible response. 


The comparative data of the responses of competent judges and 
the sample of University of Iowa freshmen indicated that a num- 
ber of items were of doubtful value. Before discarding these 
doubtful items the responses to these items of an additional sample 
of freshmen from other institutions were examined. As a result 
of this additional check it was necessary to discard only items 4 
and 24 in Part IX in scoring all the tests. Both of those items 
were introduced as substitutes for items that were thrown out as 
unsatisfactory in the preliminary version of the test. These items 
were designed to come under the scope of the instructions, ‘‘A 
statement is considered false if any part of it is false.’’ Apparent- 
ly a reading emphasis quite different from that of ordinary rapid 
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reading is required to bring out the false element here. The vari- 
ous groups to which the test has been given divide more or less 
evenly on items 4 and 24; but the experts are no better off. The 
two items are interesting testimony to the variety of local sentiment 
in different parts of the country, but they do not discriminate be- 
tween different levels of judgment. 

As a further check on the test of judgment the author worked 
out the mean score of the forty-five (this time the additional two 
replies were counted in) competent judges on each part from VIII 
to XII inclusive, and on the whole test of judgment. These scores 
together with the mean of the mean scores of the 14 freshman 
groups who later took the test are presented in Table 10. 


TABLE 10 


Mean Scores of Competent Judges and of all Freshmen Who Later Took the 
Test for the Parts Testing Judgment 


Part Freshmen Competent Judges 
VIII 7.96 14.96 
Ix 13.34 44.22 
xX 91 3.56 
XI 2.37 7.84 
XII Bolt * 10.11 
VITI-XII 29.89 80.58 


The scoring system finally devised was as follows: The score 
on Parts VIII and IX were obtained by subtracting the wrong 
responses from the right responses, and multiplying the difference 
by 2. When, as sometimes happened, there were more wrong re- 
sponses than right, the result was a negative score. The score on 
Part X was obtained by giving 3 points eredit to every paper that 
had that item marked on which competent judges were most nearly 
unanimous, 2 points for the item on which the judges were next 
most nearly unanimous, 1 point for the next, disregarding all other 
markings. Part XI and XII were scored by giving 1 point credit 
for each correct marking, disregarding all other markings. Through- 
out the whole test, however, when alternatives are involved (Parts 
I, VIII, TX, and XII) if more than one alternative is marked, one 
right and one wrong, no eredit is given. Furthermore, in Part VIII, 
if two out of three alternatives are marked, and both of them hap- 
pen to be the wrong alternatives of the three, the case is treated 
as a wrong response. 
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SECTION 3. VALIDATION OF ALLUSIONS IN THE WHOLE TEST 


Section 1 of this study was concerned with investigating the 
geographical incidence of allusions in the parts of the test measur- 
ing information on international affairs. The important point 
there was to make certain that a fair weighting was given to all 
the geographical areas of the world. The possibility remains, how- 
ever, that the test elements might show a reasonable geographical 
incidence and yet fail to test essentials. This section will be con- 
cerned with an attempt to determine the essentialness of the allu- 
sions in the whole test. 

In order to gauge the essentialness of the allusions in the test 
the author made a list of all of them, except the titles of books in 
Part VII and the names of newspapers and magazines in Part XI. 
There are one hundred and forty-nine names of persons, places, 
institutions and events in the test, after the titles of books and 
periodicals have been counted out. These names are shown in 
Table 11 with their frequency in the test and the number of period- — 
ical years indicated from Washburne’s list for the items that are 
found also in that list. It will be seen that only 47 items do not 
occur in Washburne’s list. This would indicate that the material 
of which the test is composed is not too remote from ordinary life- 


TABLE 11 


Names of Persons, Places, Institutions and Events Occurring in the Test with 
Their Frequencies in the Test and Their Periodical Years 
as Determined from Washburne’s List 


Occurrences Periodical 
in Test Years 
1 Alaska a 27 
2 Allies 2 24 
3 America, American 5 103 
4 Angell, Norman 1 
5 Arabia 1 42 
6 Argentina uy 19 
7 Asia Ms 36 
8 Atlantic BI 66 
9 Australia f 63 
10 Austria 3 50 
11 Azerbaijan 4d 
12 Balfour, Arthur J. a 22 
13 Basra 1 
14 Belgium 2 49 
15 Bengali a) 
16 Bolshevik 1 22 
17 Bombay 1 13 
18 Bosnia 1 13 
19 Bourgeois, Leon 1 
20 British Isles 1 11 
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TABLE 11 (Continued) 


Bryce, James 
Buddha 
Cabinet, The 
Canada 
Central Europe 
Chengtu 
Chicago 

Chile 

China, Chinese 


Chosen (See also Korea) 


Colon 
Congress 
Constitution, The 


. Czecho-Slovakia, Czechs 


Daugherty, H. M. 
Democratic (Party) 
Denmark 

Egypt, Egyptian 
England, English 
Esthonia 

Europe, European 
Finland 

Formosa 

Gandhi 

Germany, German 
Gibbs, Philip 
Goethals, G. W. 
Gorgas, W. C. 
Great Britain, British 
Greece 

Harding, W. G. 
Harvard University 
Hay, John 

Hay, Will H. 
Henderson, Arthur 
Hughes, Charles E. 
Hungary 

India, Indian 
Irwin, Will 

Italy 

Japan, Japanese 
Java 

Jew, Jewish 
Kamchatka 
Keynes, J. M. 
Khartoum 
Kiau-chau 

Korea, Korean 
Kosciuszko, Thaddeus 
Ku Klux Klan 
Labor Party 
Latvia 

League of Nations 
Lenin, N. 

Lima 

Lithuania 


Occurrences 
in Test 


ean 


cay 
ell ell eel \ Dell ool ell oll el ell oe ee Oe oe ee ee ee oe Clon Ole ee een One non ee 


Periodical 
Years 


16 
Ay, 


15 
16 


100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
Ki Wi 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
LIT 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
1238 
129 
130 
131 
132 
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TABLE 11 (Continued) 


Lodge, H. C. 
Mahan, A. T. 
Medina 

Melbourne 
Mesopotamia 
Mohammedan 
Monroe Doctrine 
Montevideo 
Mustapha Kemal 
Netherlands, Holland 
New Zealand 
Nome 

Norway 

Pacific 

Panama 

Panama Canal 
Paris 

Parliament 

Persian Gulf 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 
President, The 
Prussia, Prussian 
Rathenau, Walther 
Repington, Colonel 
Republican (Party) 
Revolution, American 
Roosevelt, Theodore 
Russia, Russian 
Saar Valley 
Santiago, Chile 
Sarajevo 

Schwab, Charles M. — 
Secretary of State 
Secretary of War 
Senate, The 
Shantung 

Siberia 

Silesia (Upper) 
Socialism, Socialist 
Soudan 
South America 
Soviet 

Spain 

Stinnes, Hugo 
Stoddard, Lothrop 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Szechwan 

fazt, Wie. 
Tagore, Rabindranath 
Tchitcherin 

Tokyo 

Tolstoy, L. N. 


Occurrences 
in Test 


peel el el ll el ll lel el <a Ee Ce ee 8 On Coe ee ee Cee ee Ce CC ae ee 
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Periodical 
Years 


28 


12. 
18 
30 
32 


66 
28 


33 
50 
22 
22 
86 
47 
10 
27 
30 
61 
30 
53 
47 
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TABLE 11 (Continued) 


Occurrences Periodical 

in Test Years 
133 Trotzky, Leon 1 14 
134 Turkey, Turkish 1 53 
135 Ukraine, Ukrainia 1 14 
136 Union of South Africa At 
137 United States 9 81 
138 University of San Marcos 1 
139 Uruguay BE 6 
140 Villard, Oswald Garrison 1 
141 Virgin Islands 1 
142 Vladivostock i 16 
143 Warsaw 1 20 
144 Washington, D. C. 2 75 
145 Wells, H. G. us 
146 Wirth, Dr. ti 
147 World War, European War 3 22 
148 Yap 1 
149 Yucatan x 


needs. A few of the 47 items that are not found in Washburne’s 
list were deliberately introduced into the test of judgment with 
the purpose of discovering whether those who take the test make 
a sharp distinction between knowing and not knowing, and whether 
they are conscious of not knowing a thing, when they obviously 
do not know it and could not be expected to know it. Where pre- 
judice and feeling are common this is a genuine touch-stone of true 
education. 

The items occurring in the test more than once are presented 
in Table 12 in order to show the degree of correspondence between 
the importance attached to them in the test and the position they 
hold in the periodicals. From Table 12 it will be seen that of the 
38 items there presented 20 are among the first fifty in Washburne’s 
list. 


TABLE 12 


Names of Persons, Places, Institutions, and Events Occurring Twice or More 
in the Test Arranged in Order of Their Frequency, Together with Their 
Rank in Importance as Determined from Washburne’s List 


Frequency in Rank in Wash- 
Item Test burne’s List 
Germany, German 13 7 
Japan, Japanese 12 12 
France, French 10 3 
United States 9 15 
China, Chinese £4 5 
Great Britain 6 13 
Russia 6 18 
America 5) 1 
England 5 2 
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TABLE 12 (Continued) 


Frequency in Rank in Wash- 
Item Test burne’s List 
Soviet 5 585 
Italy 4 11 
Australia 4 41 
Canada 3 29 
Switzerland 3 33 
Netherlands 3 35 
India 3 37 
Poland 3 44 
Austria 3 49 
South America 3 74 
Denmark 3 126 
World War 3 324 
Spain 2 20 
Washington, D. C. 2 22 
Egypt 2 38 
President, The 2 Ot 
Belgium 2 75 
Republican 2 110 
Democratic 2 111 
Norway 2 158 
Portugal 2 172 
Siberia 2 174 
New Zealand 2 203 
Socialism, Socialist 2 257 
Allies, The 2 271 
Panama Canal 2 321 
League of Nations 2 390 
Chile 2 574 
Cabinet, The 2 913 


SECTION 4. CERTAIN STATISTICAL FINDINGS 


In addition to meeting the standards of validity discussed in 
Section 1, 2, and 3, a good test should be reliable, its supposedly 
distinct parts should not correlate too highly, and it should show 
a fair degree of correlation with other tests measuring in part simi- 
lar factors. 

The reliability of the test was determined by dividing all the 
items into groups consisting of those with even numbers and those 
with odd numbers and by finding the total score of a random sample 
of 100 cases on the odd and on the even numbered items respective- 
ly. The odd and even scores were then correlated by the Pearson 
product moment method. This correlation was .73. From this 
correlation, by the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula, the re- 
hability of the whole test is .84. 

The correlation between the scores on information and judgment 
was determined, using the same random sample of 100 cases. Since 
it was intended that these parts measure somewhat different things, 
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this correlation should be lower than the reliability. This was 
found to be the ease, the correlation being .69. 

The correlation of test scores with intelligence was determined 
for four groups. Since the test measures to some degree factors 
of intelligence, there should be a fair degree of correlation, but 
this correlation should not be too high because this would indicate 
that the test was merely another measure of intelligence. For a 
group of 30 junior men and women at the University of Iowa, the 
correlation between the test and intelligence ratings (Part I, forms 
E and F, Part II, form C; and Part III, form B of the Thorndike 
Intelligence Examinations given during the freshman year of these 
men and women) was .46. For a group of 45 freshman men and 
women the correlation between the test and intelligence ratings 
(Forms L and O of the Thorndike Intelligence Examination, Mor- 


gan’s Mental Test, and Iowa Reading Comprehension) was .71. | 


From Coe College the author secured the scores of the Terman 
Group Test of Mental Ability of 18 freshman women who had taken 
the test. The correlation between these intelligence ratings and 
test scores was .64. From Dartmouth intelligence ratings were 
obtained on 29 freshman men and women who had taken the test. 
The correlation here was found to be .49. 


CHAPTER III 


THE MEASUREMENT OF INFORMATION AND 
JUDGMENT ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: 
ANALYSIS OF EFFECT OF COLLEGE 
TRAINING AND OTHER FACTORS 


The two chief problems of this study concerned (1) the extent 
to which our institutions of higher learning were functioning in 
the development of world citizenship and (2) the effect of various 
factors on the attainment of this objective from which it was hoped 
that indications of the most profitable lines of further advance . 
might be drawn. This chapter will present the data obtained by 
the giving of the test to freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior 
groups in 14 colleges and universities and will attempt to analyze 
the effect of various factors involved in the data. Section 1 will 
outline the procedure used in giving the test, describe the groups 
involved and present the contrast between the performance of 
freshman and senior groups. Section 2 will analyze this material 
in the light of data obtained from the statistical blank, ‘‘ Education 
and World Affairs,’’ (see appendix) especially as to the influence 
of orientation courses, social studies, geographical location, travel, 
place of birth, race, nationality, and sex factors. Section 3 will 
summarize the more common errors of students in responding to 
the test items, thus showing the popular idols and misconceptions 
which stand in the way of the objective of World Citizenship. 


SECTION 1. PROCEDURE USED IN GIVING THE TEST. DESCRIPTION OF 
Groups. Errect oF COLLEGE TRAINING 


The test constructed and validated as deseribed in Chapter I was 
used to obtain an objective picture of the state of mind of under- 
graduates in typical American colleges. At first a request was 
made that the test be given to an arbitrary sample of freshmen 
and an arbitrary sample of seniors in the institutions selected as 
typical. This proved too difficult to manage under the conditions 
of college routine. The purpose was served sufficiently well, it 
seemed, by giving the test in a required freshman course, in order 
to obtain the sample of freshmen, and by giving the test in a course 
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very largely taken by seniors, or in two courses largely taken by 
seniors, to obtain the sample of seniors. In case there were no one 
course that contained a representative sampling of seniors, the test 
was to be given in two senior groups of complementary tendency, 
so as to neutralize the selective factors in the single groups by 
combining them. It still proved impracticable in some institutions 
to meet these requirements with seniors and freshmen; so in some 
cases noted below, the test was given to sophomores and juniors 
only. It is possible to make a rough comparison of such groups with 
the others on the assumption that for considerable numbers the 
gain in the mean score of a sophomore group in a certain institu- 
tion over a freshman group in the same institution would be about 
equal to the gain in the mean score of a junior group over the 
sophomores, and so with the senior mean over the junior mean. 
Even in a few institutions it proved impossible to get a sample that 
would fairly represent the whole class, and the sample must be 
understood and interpreted as representing a narrower group. Such 
cases are noted in the discussion below; the most important cases 
of this sort are the Harvard senior group, the Missouri groups, the 
South Dakota senior group. 

Approximately sixteen hundred tests with statistical blanks 
(Education and World Affairs, see Appendix) were sent out to 
eighteen different institutions. For various reasons three of these 
institutions were subsequently unable to give the test; these were 
Grinnell College, the University of North Carolina, and the Univer- 
sity of Washington. The returns from the University of Wisconsin 
were received too late to be included in this study. In almost every 
institution there was a small sprinkling of tests returned for gradu- 
ate students, foreign students, and others, which had to be elimi- 
nated before working out group scores. In the fourteen institu- 
tions the groups finally scored include 355 men and 421 women. 
The test was given to twenty-one groups of men and to twenty-four 
groups of women distributed as follows: 


Men Women 
Number Groups Number Groups 
Seniors 125 8 130 8 
Juniors 20 Hi 15 5 
Sophomores 34 1 88 4 
Freshmen 173 9 128 7 
Total BOO 21 421 24 
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Those who administered the test in the various colleges had had 
experience with other standardized test procedures. To insure as 
much uniformity as possible a set of instructions was sent with the 
test forms to everyone cooperating in the testing. 

Tables 18, 14, and 15 present a summary of the group scores on 
the test and on each part of it arranged by college, class, and sex. 
Charts I and II present the same data graphically. These tables 
and charts indicate that in every case the average of the senior 
group is considerably above the average of the freshman group in 
the same institution. There is one case (Missouri) in which the 
average of a small group of junior women falls below the average 
of sophomore women in the same institution; but this junior group 
is too small to be significant. If the averages of the junior men 
and women are combined in this institution, the resultant falls well 
above the combined average for sophomore men and women. Since 
the sophomores and juniors were registered in one identical course, 
it is quite possible that all we have here is evidence that the more 
precocious students in sociology, who reach this course by their 
sophomore year, show a higher level in the test than those who wait 
until their junior year before taking the course in sociology. But 
this is obviously not the case with the men; and so some other ex- 
planation may be the true one for this exceptional situation among 
the women. The same remarks apply to the other exceptional case, 
the junior and sophomore women in the advanced course in French 
literature in the University of Iowa. 

It would seem, then, that American colleges, as represented by 


TABLE 13 


Mean scores on different parts of and on all of the information test grouped 
by college, class, and sex 


I II ITI IV V VI VII =‘ Total 


N Group Mn Mn Mn Mn Mn Mn Mn Mn 
Carthage 
12 Se M 4.25 18.92 2.08 3.92 5.33 6.08 92 41.55 
13 Se W EH Gr pe RP 1.69 2.54 5.62 3.38 92 34.46 
15 Fr M 4.40 19.40 1.93 2.53 6.20 5.80 60 40.93 
9 Fr W S06) 1941 pe Gl 2.56 5.00 4.89 Soe, ObuOw 
Coe 
7 Se M 4.00 14.85 1.43 4.00 5.14 7.71 1.00 39.00 
13 Se W 3.69 14.69 1.15 Res 3.08 2.23 40 26.85 
23 Fr W 3.35 14.48 cma By 1.48 1.91 2.43 56-7) 20.30 
Columbia 
27 FrM 519) 4 22.75 2.86 7.41 10.74 13.44 2.44 64.93 


N—Number of individuals. Se—Seniors. Fr—Freshmen. M—Men. 
W—Women. 
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I 
Group Mn 
Cornell College 
Se M Dune 
Se W 4.33 
Fr M 4,18 
Fr W 3.40 
Dartmouth 
Fr M Cit 4.05 
Fr M Beg 4.60 
Davidson 
Se M 4.62 
Drake 
Se M 5.00 
Se W 3.94 
Fr M 4.57 
Fr W one 
Harvard 
Se M 5.57 
Fr M 5.08 
Iowa 
Se M Ph 4.86 
Se W Ph_ 4.00 
Se W En 4.06 
Jr M Ph 5.08 
Jr W Ph 4.00 
Jr W En 4.00 
Jr M Ro 5.25 
Jr W Ro _ 3.65 
So W Ro 4.20 
Fr M 4.00 
Fr W 3.88 
Mills 
Se W 4.60 
Fr W 3.68 
Missourrt 
Jr M Soc 5.438 
Jr W Soe 4.00 
So M Soe 5.12 


So W Soc 4.74 
Pomona 

Fr M 4.40 

Fr W 3.91 
South Dakota 

Se M Pol 6.13 

Se W Pol 5.14 

So W 3.65 
Wellesley 

Jr W ouip 

So W 4,32 


N—Number of individuals. 
M—Men. 


mores. 


TABLE 13 (Continued) 


II 
Mn 


22.25 
17.50 
15.73 
14.30 


20.84 
20.40 


18.87 


19.36 
16.00 
18.86 
15.76 


21.37 
21.45 


19.86 
15.46 
18.83 
19.33 
19.08 
19.63 
20.75 
15.35 
17.93 
13.67 
16.16 


19.75 
16.86 


23.00 
16.338 
19.35 
18.65 


18.15 
18.45 


20.63 
18.00 
15.45 


L777 
17.43 


Fr—Freshmen. 


7.32 


Jr—Juniors. 


III IV Vv 
Mn Mn Mn 
1.50 4.75 9.00 
2.00 2.92 3.90 
2.36 1.63 3.53 
1.20 3.00 4.50 
Bet AO OL 
2.00 4.00 6.50 
1.72 4.00 5.36 
2.18 5.00 7.27 
1.76 3.41 4,24 
1.00 2.86 3.86 
1.24 1.86 3.43 
3.13 7.53 10.57 
3.40 6.18 9.98 
2.64 5.78 8.50 
1.46 5.23 5.04 
LA 3.01 5.77 
1.67 3.75 6.75 
1.08 4.00 5.23 
2.27 3.72 4.54 
5.25 8.00 13.00 
1.40 3.25 3.59 
1.93 3.67 4.27 
178 1.83 4.21 
1.04 2.24 3.80 
2.10 4.60 9.20 
1.59 3.14 7.73 
2.29 6.86 10.86 
1.33 4.83 4.50 
2.32 4.00 5.82 
Uo 3.65 5.69 
2.15 3.20 7.40 
1.63 3.41 5.36. 
3.00 1d 1250 
2.14 5.43 12.00 
1.55 2.80 5.85 
2.43 5.10 6.55 
2.26 3.98 7.06 
Se—Seniors. 
W—-Women. 


92 


Total 
Mn 


53.00 
35.67 
29.09 
29.70 


53.05 
48.40 


42.95 


55.00 
35.23 
34.43 
28.48 


67.53 
60.18 


50.23 
41.15 
41.69 
47.50 
41.00 
39.45 
68.75 
31.65 
39.93 
30.67 
32.04 


49.35 
41.91 


60.43 
37.50 
44.47 
40.57 


42.75 
38.32 


67.75 
57.00 
36.15 


44.75 
43.32 


So—Sopho- 


Ph—Class in Intro- 


duction to Philosophy. En—Class in the Teaching of English. Ro— 


Advanced course in French Literature. 
Pol—Advanced course in Political Science. 


Soc—Introductory Sociology. 


Cit—Students who had completed the semester course on citizenship 


at the time of taking the test. 
the citizenship course at the time of taking the test. 


Beg—Students who had only begun 
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VIII 
Group Mn 
Carthage 
Se M 10.00 
Se W 9,23 
Fr M 6.67 
Fr W 6.45 
Coe 
Se M 10.00 
Se W 4.92 
Fr W 6.30 
Columbia 
Fr M 10.22 
Cornell College 
Se M 11.00 
Se W 9.33 
Fr M 5.82 
Fr W 7.60 
Dartmouth 
Fr M Cit 11.26 
Fr M Beg 8.80 
Davidson 
Se M 8.15 
Drake 
Se M 12.00 
Se W 11.06 
Fr M 8.29 
Fr W 6.76 
Harvard 
Se M 1330 
Fr M 9.85 
Iowa 
Se M Ph Tait 
Se W Ph 13:23 
Se W En 8.86 
Jr M Ph 3.75 
Jr W Ph 13.46 
Jr W En 9.20 
Jr M Ro 11.00 
Jr W Ro 8.00 
So W Ro 10.00 
Fr M 4.58 
Fr W 7.60 
Missouri 
Jr M Soe 11.43 
Jr W Soe 7.67 
So M Soe 10.18 
So W Soe 8.61 


N—Number of individuals. 


W—Women. 


TABLE 14 
Mean scores on different parts of and on all of the judgment test grouped by 


college, class, and sex 


IX x 
Mn Mn 
23.17 1.92 
20.62 1.08 
20.13 1.00 
6.45 67 
12.57 29 
18.00 15 
12.40 .30 
21.85 93 
19.00 2.25 
16.33 1.16 
11.27 — 
ee i 30 
13.05 1.32 
12.80 1.00 
13.38 18 
19.63 1.72 
20.12 2.12 
16.86 2.29 
9.62 .67 
22.47 .80 
14.82 1.13 
25.43 23 
22.46 62 
Te74 1.00 
11.08 67 
30.69 — 
16.00 .80 
24.50 1.00 
12.53 <i 
17.33 13 
6.25 54 
10.16 96 
26.29 1.00 
9.33 50 
18.35 .62 
17.48 91 
Se—Seniors. 


DG k 
Mn 


2.25 
2.23 
2.67 
1.89 


3.43 
2.08 
1.20 


3.48 
3.00 
2.17 
1.82 
1.90 


3.08 
3.40 


2.69 


3.36 
2.41 


DOR DOF BDO DD OW Go DD G9 DO 
mM NweWaAoHoOoNNon 
1 MDAWWSEDSUNSSH 


bo bo 
mw 
own 


2.22 


Fr—Freshmen. 
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XII Total 
Mn Mn 
6.82 44.00 
5.84 36.92 
6.53 36.87 
6.22 21.89 
5.75 31.86 
3.69 29.54. 
3230 21.90 
desk 44.15 
7.25 42.75 
7.00 36.00 
4.27 23.18 
4.20 20.20 
5.68 36.53 
3.80 29.80 
6.77 31.15 
7.36 44.09 
6.47 42.18 
4.00 31.86 
4.95 24.38 
9.03 50.73 
6.54 36.54 
5.71 45.64 
5.85 44.23 
5.91 Bee: 
3.58 36.83 
3.92 Pe ats 
5.50 34.60 
7.50 49.00 
5.42 28.36 
4.20 34.00 
5.08 18.83 
5.04 26.20 
7.43 50.71 
6.83 26.67 
5.56 37.09 
5.09 34.30 

M—Men. 


Cit—Students who had completed the semester course in citizenship 
at the time of taking the test. 


the citizenship course at the time of taking the test. 


Beg—Students who had only begun 
Ph—Class in 


Introduction to Philosophy. En—Class in the Teaching of English. 


Ro—Advaneed course in French Literature. 


ciology. 


Soe—Introductory So- 
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TABLE 14 (Continued) 


VIII IX 
N_ Group Mn Mn 
Mills 
20 Se W 10.00 22.00 
20 Fr W 8.18 14.64 
Pomona 
20 FrM 11.10 20.50 
20 Fr W 8.90 16.40 
South Dakota 
8 Se M Pol 13.00 18.75 
7 Se W Pol 12.00 Saul 
18 So W 10.77 16.33 
Wellesley 
2 TW TEA 22.59 
32 So W 9.68 19.37 


N—Number of individuals. Se—Seniors. Jr—Juniors. So—Sopho- 
mores. Fr—Freshmen. 


M—Men. 


Range 


26-63 


(hak 
12-47 
2-38 
43-89 


40-82 
13-45 

5-50 
13-44 


Inf. 
N Group Mn 
Carthage 
12 SeM 41.55 
13 Se W 34.46 
15 Fr M 40.93 
9 Fr WwW 37.06 
Coe 
7 SeM 39.00 
13 Se W 26.85 
23 Fr W 25.35 
Columbia 
27 FrM 64.93 
Cornell College 
4 Se M 53.00 
12 Se W 35.67 
11 FrM 29.09 
10 Fr W 29.70 
Dartmouth 


19 Fr M Cit 53.05 
10 Fr M Beg 48.80 


Davidson 
39 Se M 42.95 
Drake 
11 Se M 55.00 
17 Se W 35.20 
7 tr ME 34.43 
21 Fr W 28.48 


N—Number of individuals. 


33-80 
20-74 


17-71 


16-77 
11-58 
16-60 

2-61 


xX 
Mn 


1.00 
41 


89 
1d 


XI 
Mn 


3.60 
2.19 


2.30 
1.50 


3.63 
5.14 
2.96 


3.07 
2.53 


W—Women. 
Pol—Advaneed course in Political Science. 


TABLE 15 
Mean scores and ranges on information, judgment, and the whole test grouped 


Judg. 
An 


44.00 
36.92 
36.87 
21.98 


31.86 
29.54 
21.95 


44.15 


42.75 
36.00 
23.18 
20.20 


36.53 
29.80 


31.15 


44.09 
42.18 
31.86 
24.38 


Inf.—Information. 


by college, class, and sex 


Range 


23-73 
12-56 
17-65 

8-35 


11-65 
10-59 
00-40 


7-87 


32-60 
14-51 
10-44 

4-33 


8-55 
2-60 


5-75 


6-80 
25-63 
4-46 
2-60 


XII 
Mn 


6.50 
6.41 


5.75 
5.70 


9.00 
7.29 
0.17 


4.13 
3.00 


95.50 
71.38 
74.47 
59.44 


70.86 
56.38 
46.91 


109.07 


96.00 
71.67 
52.27 
49.90 


89.57 
78.20 


74.13 


94.09 
78.59 
66.29 
02.86 


Total 


44.06 
30.23 


41.65 
33.95 


44.25 
48.45 
34.67 


40.28 
34.88 


Range 


Comb. 
2 RE See eee 


62-134 
17-114 
42-123 
42-95 


19-138 
29-106 
12-78 


58-167 


73-142 
50-88 
32-85 
16-81 


41-135 
44-119 


40-136 


47-157 
65-109 
12-93 

17-111 


Judg.—Judgment. 


Comb.—The combined score, obtained by adding each individual’s in- 


formation score to the same individual’s judgment score. 


men. Se—Seniors. M—Men. 
completed the semester course on citizenship at the time of taking 
the test. Beg.—Students who had only begun the citizenship course 
at the time of taking the test. 


W—Women. 


Fr—F resh- 


Cit—Students who had 
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TABLE 15 (Continued) 


Inf. Range Judg. Range Comb. Range 
N Group Mn Mn Mn 
Harvard 
30 Se M 67.53 36-88 50.73 25-71 118.27 62-153 
40 FrM 60.18 31-89 36.54 10-62 96.89 46-150 
Iowa 
14 Se M Ph 50.23 23-88 45.64 26-79 95.86 60-167 


13. Se W Ph 41.15 11-61 44,23 33-63 85.38 70-116 
35 Se W En 41.69 10-61 37.74 11-57 78.54 32-109 


a2 Pree Ph 47.50 30-77 36.83 10-70 84.33 51-147 
To CIrewW Pie 41.00 17-68 Disco 4-56 78.23 24-116 
10 Jr W En 39.45... 23-54 34.60 5-48 73.00 37-98 
4 Jr M Ro 68.75 300-77 49.00 34-60 be ees 84-137 
19 Jr W Ro 31.65 5-56 28.36 7-54 59.47 31-83 
15 So W Ro 35.93 7-57 34.00 19-56 71.93 26-108 
24 FrM 30.67 1-63 18.83 20-50 49.50 19-94 
So. Frew 32.04 7-46 26.20 4-57 58.28 10-101 
Mills 
20 Se W 49.35 30-81 44.06 27-78 94.25 64-158 
20 Fr W 41.91 9-55 30.23 4-75 72.14 42-122 
Missourt 
T Jr M Soe 60.43 37-98 50.71 29-88 Lit14 77-164 
6 Jr W Soe 37.50 30-55 26.67 6-38 64.17 37-83 
34 So M Soe 44.47 31-81 37.09 8-51 81.56 50-132 
23 So W Soe 40.57 16-68 34.30 6-67 74.87 41-135 
Pomona 
20 Fr ™M 42.75 24-59 41.65 21-72 84.40 62-124 
20 kr W 38.32 13-60 33.95 9-57 72.90 43-117 


South Dakota 
8 Se M Pol 67.75 30-87 44,25 23-73 112.00 64-150 


7 Se W Pol 57.00 18-77 48.43 26.70 105.14 54-146 

18 So W 36.15 5-61 34.67 6-67 74.83 29-120 
Wellesley 

Pio teb t, W. 44.75 20-71 40.28 23-67 85.03 48-114 

32 So W 43.32 13-78 54.88 6-68 78.20 29-120 


N—Number of individuals. Inf.—Information. Judg.—Judgment. 
Comb.—The combined score, obtained by adding each individual’s in- 
formation score to the same individual’s judgment score. Se—Seniors. 
Jr—Juniors. So—Sophomores. Fr—Freshmen. M—Men. W—Women. 
Ph—Class in Introduction to Philosophy. HEn—Class in the Teaching 
of English. Ro—Advanced course in French Literature. Soc—In- 
troductory Sociology. Pol—Advanced course in Political Science. 


nine typical institutions in which we have samples of both fresh- 
men and seniors, or both sophomores and juniors, are actually 
functioning toward the objective defined in the first chapter, so 
far as the test measures achievement toward that objective. 

What is of equal importance for higher education is the variation 
from one institution to another in the level of the average perform- 
ance of freshmen on the test, an equally impressive variation in 
the level of seniors, and a variation also in the size of the span from 
one level to the other. These phenomena are shown most con- 
veniently in the two charts, one for men’s groups, and one for 
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Chart I. Showing the difference between freshman and senior levels of men 
in certain institutions on the test of Information and Judgment on Inter- 
national Affairs. The dots represent the means of single groups in certain ~ 
institutions where an opposite group was not obtainable. The upper and lower 
limits of the Dartmouth freshman line represent the means of those who had 
had and of those who were beginning the citizenship course. The upper and 
lower limits of the Missouri line represent the means of junior and sophomore 
groups. In all other cases the upper limit represents the senior mean and the 
lower limit the freshman mean. 
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' Chart II. Showing the difference between freshman and senior levels of women 
in certain institutions on the test of Information and Judgment on Inter- 
national Affairs. The upper and lower limits of the South Dakota line repre- 
sent the means of senior and sophomore groups. The upper and lower limits | 
of the Wellesley line represent the means of junior and sophomore groups. 
The dot represents the mean of Pomona freshmen. In all other cases the 
upper limit represents the senior mean and the lower limit the freshman mean. 
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women’s groups.t. The level for senior women in the University 
of Iowa on the latter chart has been obtained by combining the 
averages of the two different samplings of senior women in that 
institution. Included on the charts are indications of the levels 
of Columbia freshmen, Davidson seniors, and certain other groups 
for which an opposite terminal was not available so as to complete 
a span. There is reason to suppose that the levels represent ap- 
proximately the average of the whole class involved in each ease, 
with the following exceptions: the Harvard senior and freshman 
levels here shown are both higher than the actual levels for the 
whole classes probably are; the same applies to the South Dakota 
senior level, and to the sophomore and junior levels in the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. The senior levels here shown for Harvard and 
South Dakota represent the average of students whose undergradu- 
ate work is concentrated more or less in the social science and his- 
tory. The Harvard freshman level was obtained from a sample of 
students in an introductory course on constitutional government, 
after half the course had been completed. The levels for sopho- 
mores and juniors in the University of Missouri were both obtained 
from the scores of students registered in Professor C. A. Ellwood’s 
introductory course in sociology. That is, of course, sufficient 
ground for the presumption that these levels are higher than the 
actual levels of the respective classes as whole. How much each 
of these five averages should be discounted in order to represent 
fairly a whole class, is an interesting question which for the moment 
can be disregarded. But conclusions drawn from the phenomena 
presented by Harvard, Missouri, and South Dakota on the accom- 
panying charts should be strictly limited. 


SECTION 2. INFLUENCE OF ORIENTATION Courses, SociaL STUDIES, 
GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION, TRAVEL, PLACE oF BirTH, RACE, 
NATIONALITY, AND SEX Factors ON INTER- 

NATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


The complicated statistical blank, which as a matter of tactical 
camouflage bears the title, ‘‘Education and World Affairs,’’ (see 
appendix) was intended mainly to reveal constant points of differ- 
ence between the samples from different institutions, so that these 
might be kept in mind in generalizing from the data presented in 
the individual and group seores. It was intended also to reveal the 
extent to which factors that might conceivably be relevant were 


1In the Charts ‘‘Cornell’’ refers to Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 
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common to various groups, and so cancelled out in the differences 
actually noted. With the exceptions of the Harvard, Missouri, and 
South Dakota groups the differences that could not be eliminated 
as between the different groups are only such as would probably 
be closely approximated in any samples of the classes represented. 

When this is borne in mind, the most impressive feature of the 
accompanying charts is perhaps the markedly high level of the 
following groups of men: Columbia freshmen as compared with 
all other freshmen, the citizenship group of Dartmouth freshmen 
as compared with the other sample of Dartmouth freshmen, and 
finally the Missouri juniors and sophomores as compared with the 
presumptive levels of juniors and sophomores elsewhere. These 
three institutions (Dartmouth, Columbia, and Missouri) are the 
three out of the fourteen studied in this investigation where the 
new type of initiatory course in the social sciences is required of 
freshmen. 

The superiority of Columbia freshmen? is no doubt due only in 
part to their participation in the course on Contemporary Civiliza- 
tion; but most of the difference between the Columbia freshmen 
and the lower group of Dartmouth freshmen should correctly be 
credited to that course. Again, the superiority of both groups of 
Dartmouth freshmen to any group of freshmen measured in the 
middle West is apparently due to a complex group of causes which 
eannot be separated on the basis of the data available, or at least 
which cannot be assigned values after being partially disengaged, 
because the numbers involved are too small. But it is safe to credit 
practically the entire gain of one group of Dartmouth freshmen 
over the other to the semester course in ‘‘Problems of Citizenship,’’ 
which is required of half the freshmen class in alphabetical order 
in the first semester, and of the other half of the class in the second 
semester. The test was given at Dartmouth to samples of both 
halves of the class toward the beginning of the second semester. 
Part of the comparatively good showing of the lower group as 
against freshmen the country over may be due to the one month 
of a four-months semester that they had worked in the course, al- 
though Professor Folsom writes® that in his opinion they had ‘‘much 
less than a quarter of the international value of the course, since 


2 The course on Contemporary Civilization is required of all freshmen; the 
particular group tested consisted of premedical students. That is their only 
assignable peculiarity. See Bibliography No. 40. 


3 Professor Joseph K. Folsom in a letter dated March 10, 1923. 
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the discussion of international relations comes toward the end.’’ 
Finally, the superiority of the Missouri groups, to an extent which 
the author has no means of determining, is due to selection within 
the institution, in that the students in the sample were the ones 
whose interest led them to elect sociology as a course of study, and 
also in that this course of study had had a half-year in which to 
work changes in their knowledge and thinking. But as compared 
with other students of sociology in the Middle West those at the 
University of Missouri still show a superiority, part of which would 
seem to be due to the prescribed initiatory course for freshmen,* 
which all of them had previously completed. 

There remained the possibility that the superiority here ainainted 
to the effect of the initiatory courses was really due in the main to 
the cumulative effect of other social studies, especially those pursued 
in a secondary school. It has already been stated that this is par- 
tially the case at Missouri, but with reference to social studies pur- 
sued in college. The facts, however, would not support such a view 
elsewhere. Under the ninth heading of the statistical blank, ‘‘ Edu- 
eation and World Affairs,’’ is given a list of social studies common 
in American secondary schools and colleges. Every student was 
asked to check each subject that he had studied above the eighth 
erade. For purposes of rough comparison between fairly large 
eroups the average number of items checked by a group may be 
used as an index of the amount of time the members of that group 
have devoted to the social studies. Within limits there is an order 
in which the more common of these studies are taken up, and so no 
serious misunderstanding should arise from this rough method of 
comparison. The averages are shown for fairly homogeneous groups 
in Table 16. 

The comparison of the first two figures in this table would seem 
to dispose of the possibility we have just been considering. The 
figures given for the University of Missouri have also their bearing 
on the point, though they are inconclusive. It may be pointed out 
at the same time that when the institutions having the initiatory 
courses are disregarded there is a general parallelism between the 
amount of social study represented in a group, and the achievement 
of that group on the test. Still, more depends on the character of 
the courses than upon the mere amount of time spent in social 
studies. 


4See Loeb, Syllabus of American Citizenship. Bibliography No. 16. 
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TABLE 16 


Amount of Social Study Represented in Various Groups 


Average number of 
social studies 


Group checked 
1 Carthage, Coe, Drake, and Iowa freshmen, 

mMeurand womencombined. 2.0102. hi eo ee 5.86 
2 Columbia, Dartmouth, and Harvard freshmen ..................-.----- 5.24 
SSE LG Seo SIN eee ale Deleon dae te A il ade ala eel oena iced 8.57 
Pay PER OP RO HIUTS meme ee Ce A i ee) a 10.54 
WOTHON i adc cays pance en eet ag an cpa eas eee pL 9.06 
© STE ASE od go STUNT Ta eel na al Oe ee ga ll A i laa Ut. 12.13 
ameryy lpecnAO Te paniems glat: Arey Oe ees eee a 
Vi TESTES 0 SNE BY SIRE SA PI 6.56 
OTE So TSS CON Sees oes haiti id ep one Nada Nat one i AE 8.35 
PUTCO rar ae Ona te Sa FI Te dere ee 5.32 
BE OMAT A TUE TU cae od ga thnk RD inn dm accpsindidcveniann 9.57. 
i020 TOT illo, al ea a il a st aS il aga ry HS 
BUPA IO he snen Lee i Pe eu a 7.76 
OTE EES GS ae Ee EES TNE Cre See 5.65 
9 Pomona freshmen, men and women combined ..............2...20.-..---- Sa 
10 South Dakota, senior men and women combined ...............0.....-.. 11.87 
ROP OTEO TO OMRON iii ee ee ke 5.61 
NN Rete ETEEON WOON ooo aceon ooo cece ss sacsercemn nin ansenSecuct=veccnntupeomrges 5.92 
Rip Ona mene Ciera ey SE 5.19 


Certain factors independent of all direct educational effort seem 
constantly to favor institutions in the East and on the Pacific Coast. 
These probably mean, other things being equal, that the freshman 
level would be automatically higher in those parts, and also that 
the rate of progress within the college would be proportionately 
higher. The more important of these factors can now be briefly 
pointed out. For the sake of simplicity, and partly because the 
data is too meagre for the Pacific Coast the discussion will be con- 
fined to the Middle West and the East. The percentages for the 
Middle West are based upon the aggregate figures for the Univer- 
sities of Iowa, Missouri, and South Dakota in the groups shown in 
the tables at the beginning of this chapter. The percentages for 
the East are based upon the aggregate figures for Columbia, Dart- 
mouth, and Harvard for men, and Wellesley for women. 

There is, first, the fact that the student body in the eastern in- 
stitutions is drawn from a much wider and more variegated area 
of home conditions. This means that the contact of student with 
student is more educative. The process of gaining a sympathetic 
understanding of a remote section of one’s own vast native land 
is quite analogous to that of learning to understand another nation. 
Of the men above their respective group means in the East, 48 per 
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cent report their homes as in the same section in which they are 
now attending college, and 52 per cent report their homes as out- 
side that section (New England or the Middle Atlantic States as 
the case may be). Of the men below their group’s means, 50 per 
cent report their homes as in the same section, and 50 per cent re- 
port them as outside. In the Middle West, of the men above their 
group means, 92 per cent report their homes as in the same section, 
8 per cent as outside; of those below the group means, 97 per cent 
report their homes as in the same section, 3 per cent as outside. 
The contrast in the case of women is even more striking. In the 
East (at Wellesley) altogether only 28 per cent of the students 
for whom statistics are available report their homes as in New Eng- 
land. Whereas in the Middle West 96 per cent of those above the 
eroup means, and 98 per cent of those below report their homes 
as in the Middle West, in most cases in the same state as their col- 
lege. It would seem to be a hypothesis at least deserving investiga- 
tion that students from afar not only are more apt to acquire the 
sort of abilities involved in the test, but that their presence in con- 
siderable numbers may stimulate the students from nearby. 

There are other ways of measuring what is after all pretty much 
the same factor as that just considered. One of these is the amount 
of travelling the different groups have done, especially what they 
have done outside the United States. This is shown in Table 17. 


TABLE 17 
Group Contrasts as to Travel 
MEN WOMEN 
Columbia Iowa Iowa 
Dartmouth Missouri Missouri 
Harvard So. Dakota So. Dakota 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Above their group 
average, travelled 
outside U. S. and 
Canada ay 17 8 
Below their group 
average, travelled 
outside U. S. and 
Canada 37 19 3 
Above average, have 
not travelled out- 
side own section 11 27 oa 


Below average, have 
not travelled out- 
side own section 5 Hi | 29 41 
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If it be conceded that travel is generally an advantage, then it 
appears that not only are the Western students handicapped in 
this respect as compared with the eastern, but also western women 
students are handicapped more than western men. 

In Columbia, Dartmouth, and Harvard groups 61 per cent of 
those above the group means, and 69 per cent of those below were 
born in New England or in the Middle Atlantic States. In the 
western institutions 97 per cent of the men above their group means 
and 89 per cent of those below were born in the Middle West. In 
Columbia, Dartmouth, and Harvard 16 per cent of those above 
their group means and 8 per cent of those below were born outside 
the mainland of the United States. In the western institutions no 
men reported themselves in the groups here dealt with as born out- 
side the United States. Of the women in the western groups 91 
per cent above their group means and 94 per cent below were born 
in the Middle West; 1.4 per cent of those above were born outside 
the United States, and 1.7 per cent of those below. Whereas at 
Wellesley 73 per cent altogether were born in New England or the 
Middle Atlantic States, and 5 per cent were born outside the United 
States. 

Another contrast is presented in the matter of race. The statis- 
tical form provided eight categories of race. Of the women both 
east and west, practically all were reported as ‘‘White non- 
Hebrew.’’ This was also the prevailing type among men every- 
where; but 28 per cent of the men above their group means in the 
East were Hebrews, and 17 per cent of those below. In the west- 
ern groups 6 per cent of those above their group means, and 2 per 
eent of those below, were Hebrews. Table 18 gives a few figures 
for comparison from the results of the tests at Columbia and Har- 
vard, the only institutions where enough Jewish students in any 
one class took the test to allow comparison. 


TABLE 18 
Mean Scores of Jews and of White non-Hebrews 
Group Information Judgment 
Jewish freshmen at Columbia 70.91 48.18 
White non-Hebrew freshmen at Columbia 65.57 44.86 
Jewish seniors at Harvard 73.40 58.20 
White non-Hebrew seniors at Harvard 66.71 46.57 


It should be pointed out that the proportion of Jews who have 
active family connections with Europe is higher than in non-Jewish 
groups. 
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The statistical blank called for the record of the nationality by 
birth of each parent and grand-parent separately. It is evident 
that this question was widely misconstrued. The students answered 
it as though they had been asked, ‘‘What blood predominated in 
the veins of your ancestors, on your mother’s and on your father’s 
side respectively?’’ Still, this much is apparent, that in the east- 
ern institutions there are two distinct groups as to nationality, the 
straight-line Americans who have no foreign nationality in two 
generations preceding, and the sons of foreigners who report all 
their ancestors as of other than American nationality. Each of 
these groups embraces over one-third of the students for whom 
statistics in the East are available, which would indicate that the 
five groups (having respectively one, two, three, four, or five im- 
mediate forbears of American nationality) comprise less than one- 
third. In the western institutions the largest single class is that 
of those whose ancestry is American for at least two generations, 
but there is no marked contrast between any of the seven groups. 

In order to study the differences between men and women each 
of the group means was treated as a score. The mean of the means 
of the men’s groups and the mean of the means of the women’s 
groups for information and judgment are presented in Table 19. 


TABLE 19 


Mean of the Means of the Groups of Men and Women for Information, 
Judgment, and the Whole Test 
Sex Groups Information Judgment Whole Test 


Men’s Group 49,7 38.6 88.2 
Women’s Group 33.4 71.3 


oe) 
] 
“I 


The men proved superior on all parts of the test, perhaps because 
they have had more training in the thing here measured. Relative- 
ly, however, the men are superior in information and the women 
superior in judgment. 


SECTION 3. PREVALENT MISCONCEPTIONS OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 


The responses of certain groups to the various questions in the 
whole test were tabulated in detail for the purpose of revealing 
the prejudices of college students as a whole. One of the deeper 
needs of college students is to have their most popular idols broken, 
their most prevalent misconceptions destroyed. Some of the more 
common errors are mentioned for the light they throw on the 
problem. | 

Bolshevik, socialist, and soviet alike are frequently marked ‘‘A 
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privileged reactionary; originally a Prussian aristocrat.’’ Ultima- 
tum, protocol, mandate, and boycott are repeatedly confused with 
each other. 

The most common response in Part VII is the marking of L. N. 
Tolstoy as the author of ‘‘The Great Illusion.’? H. G. Wells is 
made responsible for more books than any other author in the List, 
each of the ten titles being attributed to him in at least one instance. 

A number of items in Part IX were inserted to furnish stimuli 
to false abstractions. Over forty per cent of the students responded 
‘‘true’’ to the statement, ‘‘The average American is superior to 
any foreigner in education.’’ The University of San Marcos is 
nearly a century older than Harvard, yet seventy-five per cent re- 
spond ‘‘true’’ to the statement, ‘‘ Harvard University is older than 
the University of San Marcos in Lima, Peru.’’ 

In Part XI the author was surprised at the comparatively small 
proportion of correct identifications of various newspapers and 
periodicals. Allowing for the proportion of right responses due 
to chance it would seem that college students are totally unacquaint- 
ed with the list save for the Saturday Evening Post and the Lit- 
erary Digest. 

They do somewhat better in identifying the country best exempli- 
fying certain reforms. But irrigation is associated by many with 
Panama! Only fifteen per cent correctly identify Guild Socialism. 
Only twenty-five per cent correctly indicate the countries exemplify- 
ing low infant mortality and proportional representation. These 
percentages are lower than simple random marking would have 
yielded. 

On the whole the test does not reveal any deep seated prejudices 
or antipathies. Among American college students education does 
not have to combat age old racial hatreds and animosities. The 
most common errors bear eloquent testimony that sheer ignorance, 
together with the democratic impulse to entertain opinions notwith- 
standing, is responsible for the most part of the purely emotional 
and verbal thinking about international affairs. This situation 
gives real ground for the hope that our colleges and universities 
ean do much if they will in the development of world citizenship. 


CHAPTER IV 
CONCLUSIONS 


Before presenting the more important conclusions of this study 
the material of Chapters IJ and III may be briefly summarized. 
The test is adequately reliable; the correlation of information 
against judgment indicates that these factors have been dis- 
tinguished ; the correlations of the test with intelligence scores show 
that it is not simply another intelligence test; the informational 
parts were validated by comparison with common allusions found 
in certain widely circulated periodicals; and the judgmental parts 
were validated by obtaining the judgments of competent experts. 
The test so constructed and validated was given to freshman, sopho- 
more, junior, and senior groups in fourteen representative colleges 
of the East, Middle West, and West. Analysis of the resulting data 
showed that our colleges and universities are functioning in the 
direction of world citizenship. They revealed wide variations be- 
tween different institutions. Introductory or orientation éourses 
and travel stood out as the more important factors influencing abil- 
ity to score well on the test. 

The bearings of these results on college administration have been 
hinted at. The more important points are now assembled in brief 
form. 

1. International understanding should be specifically sought in 
higher education. | 

2. The exchange of teachers and the migration of students are 
important auxiliaries to this end. These should not be allowed to 
depend solely upon sentiment; their direction should not be left 
to the accidental disposition of philanthropic capitalists. Other- 
wise, the very nations that most need intercourse with each other 
are likely to be those for which it is least provided. 

3. The free movement of teachers and students about the United 
States aids the cause by interpreting section to section. This should 
be encouraged and facilitated. It can be shown that in certain 
assignable respects discrimination against students from outside a 
state’s boundaries is against the interests of the students within 
the state. The tradition of college loyalty that moors under- 
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eraduates to one institution for four years is perhaps too firmly 
established ever to be changed. But more could be done to over- 
come the impression that every student must believe that the in- 
stitution with which he happens to be connected is the best in the 
world. 

4. An initiatory course for the purpose of enabling students 
to orientate themselves with reference to a world point-of-view, is 
very desirable in this age of specialization. This need not neces- 
sarily come in the freshman year; it need not be prescribed for all. 
It should come early enough in the course to remain distinctly an 
introduction to further study. Under present exigencies, where 
separate introductory courses are offered in history, government, 
economies, and sociology, the chances are that a student who is not 
specializing in the social studies will elect only one, or perhaps two 
of these courses. The constant tendency is for each course to be 
taught as an introduction in the department of which it forms a 
part; the interests of students who are not concentrating in that 
department then become secondary. Arguments against the in- 
itiatory course on the basis of tradition and convenience should be 
given no more respect than they deserve. The most extended argu- 
ment against the initiatory course that the author has found? reaches 
its climax in the statement that it would be impossible to secure 
enough skilled teachers to conduct such a course, that a world point 
of view is too much to expect of the ordinary teacher. The state- 
ment goes on to argue that after all such a course is not needed 
beeause literature is a kind of informal philosophy, and the teacher 
there can impart his viewpoint on all that comes to mind, whether 
of the furniture of earth or of the choir of heaven. This is quite 
relevant: the college is actually imparting world-attitudes, Weltans- 
echauungen. Is it sufficient to continue to do this simply in a tem- 
peramental and artistic way, or should it be done consciously and 
purposefully, aided by scientific insight? We have been able to 
show unequivocally that certain types of technique, for example, 
travel and orientation courses, do promote international under- 
standing in the college. 


1A. C. L. Brown, in Proceedings of the Modern Language Association, Vol. 
37, p. 87 ff. 1922. 
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APPENDIX A 


A TEST OF INFORMATION AND JUDGMENT ON 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Designed by 


JAMES CAMPBELL MANRY 
Department of Philosophy and Psychology, 
University of Iowa; 


Professor of Philosophy and Psychology, * 
Ewing Christian College, Allahabad, India 
Revised, December, 1922 
Read these directions: 
You will have time to try all the questions in this test without undue hurry- 
ing. But work fast, and do not waste time writing more than is asked for. 
Accuracy is more important than making a large number of answers. 
Print your name here 


Last Name First Name Middle Name 
When you are told to begin, write the starting time below, and follow the 
directions at the top of the next page. Directions are given at every point 
throughout the following pages where you will need them. 
Stareing tie ses eke ce aeeeetse 
Copyright, 1922, by J. C. MANRyY 


I. DIRECTIONS: Draw a line under the word or phrase that helps to make 
the statement correct, as shown in the sample. 
SAMPLE: The principal article shipped from Melbourne, Australia to 
Boston is 
lumber farm machinery wool 
Begin here: 
1. Under the American constitution, the authority to declare war is vested in 
the president the senate congress 
the cabinet the secretary of state the secretary of war 
2. A modern battleship, like one of the big ones planned in the past three 
years, costs less than $1,000,000 


between ten and twenty millions between $1,000,000 and $10,000,000 

between thirty and fifty millions between twenty and thirty millions 
3. The number of soldiers estimated to have died in the World War is 

less than 2,500,000 between 2,500,000 and 5,000,000 


between 5,000,000 and 7,500,000 between 7,500,000 and 10,000,000 
over 10,000,000 
4. The island of Java belongs to 
British Empire the Netherlands France 
Japan the United States 
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5. In 1916 the Republican candidate for the presidency was 
Roosevelt Hays Lodge 
Hughes Taft 


6. ‘‘We favor the granting of independence without unnecessary delay to the 
10,500,000 inhabitants of the Philippine Islands.’’ This was one of the 
planks of the 1920 platform of 
both Democratic Party and Republican Party Republican Party 
neither Democratic Party nor Republican Party Democratic Party 

7. The system of delegating power to the central government and reserving 
power to the states or provinces is found in the United States and 
Australia New Zealand Canada 
Union of South Africa 

8. The system of reserving power in the central government and delegating 
power to the states or provinces is found in 


Switzerland Canada Australia 
9. The commonest method of transporting goods in the interior of China is by 
railroads freight wagons motor trucks 


wheelbarrows and pack animals 

10. The chief industries of the British Isles are 
manufacturing and commerce agriculture and mining 
fishing and lumbering 

IT. Go clear through the following list of national governments and mark a 
cross (X) in the first column opposite each state that has come into ex- 
istence as a RECOGNIZED NATIONAL UNIT since 1914: 
Sample: Jugo-Slavia X 


Austria | | | |Latvia | | | | 
Azerbaijan | es aaa TERNS aR Fl kG 
Belgium | | | |Netherlands ect | | 
Ozecho-Slovakia Ven ia hee (Norway RE oi SY 
Denmark | pono tPoland | | | | 
Esthonia | Poe Porcugel | | | | 
Finland | fair asia, | | | | 
France | | | |Spain | | | | 
Germany [| | [Sweden | | | | 
Great Britain | | | __ |Switzerland | | | | 
Italy | | | |Ukrainia | | | | 


Now go through the above list and mark a cross (X) in the second column 
opposite each state that now has SUBSTANTIALLY THE SAME political 
system that prevailed in 1914. Sample: United States: X 

Finally go through the list and mark a cross (X) in the third column opposite 
each state that now has a VERY DIFFERENT political system from that 
prevailing in 1914. 

III. Opposite each of the items of money in the following list, write a number 
to indicate its rank in exchange value at the present time as compared with 
the other five items on the list. Thus the coin of highest value will be marked 
1, the one of next greatest value at the present time 2, and so on. 
SAMPLE: 2 A Japanese yen 
1 One dollar (U.S.A.) 
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Begin here: 


A German mark 
An Austrian crown 
A Russian rouble 


RGR eh An English shilling 
abet daakoaeecs A French frane 
shecetitaag ee Fifteen cents (U.S.A.) 


IV. On the left is a list of terms referring to international affairs, and on 


the right is a list of meanings. 


Put the letter that now stands in front of 


each explanatory phrase, before the appropriate term. Lach phrase fits only 
one of the terms. 


oan Balance of power 


esate Bolshevik 
tee Boycott 
oseseue Commune 
ees -Democracy 


REA hs Parliament 
Den stee Plebiscite 
Ses Pogrom 
SOE Protocol 
sade Revolution 
wae Socialist 


eee Superman 
Relat Ultimatum 


V. On the left of the page is a list of names of places. 
of descriptive phrases. 


phrase that fits it. 


NOAZB HP AGH Rae Sop 


Basra 
Chengtu 
Chosen 
Colon 
Formosa 
Kamchatka 
Khartoum 
Kiau-chau 
Medina 
Montevideo 
Nome 

Saar Valley 
Santiago 
Sarajevo 
Shantung 
Upper Silesia 


A. One who favors an aggressive, domineering for- 
eign policy 

B. A privileged reactionary; originally a Prussian 
aristocrat 

C. A treaty 

D. <A final proposition offered by either party to a 
diplomatic negotiation 

E. Authority from the League of Nations for the 
administration of an undeveloped region of the 
earth 

F. Prohibition of departure of ships from specified 
ports 

G. Combination to abstain from or prevent specified 
business or social relations 

H. Vote by universal male suffrage, especially to 


determine nationality or sovereignty 


I. System of international alliances and under- 


standings in which each nation aims to be on the 
more powerful side in any possible quarrel 


J. A committee composed by occupational represen- 


tation for purposes of government 
On the right is a list 


Put the letter of each place in front of the descriptive 


A place on the coast of China taken from Germany 
by Japan in 1915 
A town in Alaska 


i ease Industrial district now divided between Germany 


and Poland 

Capital of Uruguay 

Capital of Chile 

A possession of the United States recently acquired 
from Denmark 

City in Mesopotamia at upper end of Persian Gulf 


ieee City in Arabia, center of pilgrimage for Moham- 


madans 

Capital of Egyptian Soudan 

City at Atlantic end of Panama Canal 

A peninsula extending south from northeastern 
Siberia 
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Q. Virgin Islands ........ A city in Bosnia where the incident starting the 
R. Vladivostock World War occurred 

Bea Dos Greek wont A large island south of Japan, belonging to Japan 
Dc AGOU RTE IB itil: othck Capital of Szechwan, westernmost province of China 


eee Largest seaport in Siberia 
patie A province in the northeast of China 
pid sas A small island in the Mid-Pacifie 
tonite An industrial district of southern Germany 
| ......-A colony of Japan, inhabited mainly by Koreans 
Now run through your answers to V, and put S in the right hand margin 
after each answer of which you feel quite sure; F after each of which you are 
fairly sure; G after each that is little better than a guess. 
VI. On the left of the page is a list of persons. On the right is a list of 
descriptive phrases. Put the letter of each person in front of the phrase that 
describes that person. 
Mustapha Kemal 
Arthur J. Balfour 
M. K. Gandhi 
Walter Rathenau 
Oswald Garrison Villard 
Thaddeus Kosicuszko 
Rabindranath Tagore 
Charles M. Schwab 


> 


Dphathe Editor of The Nation (N.Y.) 

on Originator of non-codperation in India 

Wines American steel manufacturer 

wath Polish noble who fought in American revo- 
lution 

See Bengali poet 

ies Indian founder of a religion 

Gin: be Minister of Foreign Affairs for Soviet 


HRDONOZE Pr AGH Ree hood 


N. Lenin Russia 

Gautama Buddha —___».......... Engineer in charge of construction of 
Tehitcherin Panama Canal 

SA TOCEN AIR 6 lathes Leading German capitalist 

PRMD RRC roth WAS se Wy ii. ee Head of Soviet Government of Russia 
Leon. Bourgeois wus. First President of Assembly of League of 
Dr. Wirth Nations 


W. C. Gorgas 

A. M. Daugherty 
Hugo Stinnes 
Arthur Henderson 
John Hay 


be Minister of War for Soviet Russia 

une Chaneellor of German Republic during 
1921-22 

BA A leader of the British Labor Party 

on American public health worker, died in 
1920 

2 ae! Attorney General in Harding’s cabinet 

Fe Ses Minister of Foreign Affairs, German Re- 
public, assassinated in 1922 

aia hon Originator of the ‘‘open door’’ policy in 
China 

ners Military leader of the Turkish nationalists 

es Head of British delegation to Washington 
Disarmament Conference 


Now run through your answers to VI, and put S in the right hand margin 
after each answer of which you feel quite sure; F after each of which you feel 
fairly sure; G after each that is little better than a guess. 
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VII. On the left of the page is a list of authors. 
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books. Put the letter of each author before the book he wrote. 


On the right is a list of 


A. Norman Angell ......... The Next War 
BJ ames: Bryce + sce sakes Economic Consequences of the Peace 
Co Philip Gibbs ii jase The First World War 
De AVAIL Dewi Gots eats Now It Can Be Told 
Eo JE Keynes tiie’ {tele The Salvaging of Civilization 
RCSA A Pou ieham cies The Influence of Sea Power Upon History 
G. Colonel Repington _........ The Rising Tide of Color Against White World 
H. Lothrop Stoddard Supremacy 
Es ei Polstoyi ices cp284.-5 War and Peace 
J LAAN Olle: | pitie e The Great Illusion 
aes! Modern Democracies 
Look at the clock 
Write here time of finishing Question VIT -.........2..03.2.200-4. 

VIII. Complete each of the sentences by marking a cross (X) after the clause 


which helps to make the most sensible statement. 


1. 


Every nation 

is a natural, self-contained, economic unit and the rival of every other 
nation in trade. 

has trade relations that bind up the interests of its own citizens with 
the interests of citizens of other nations, and these common interests 
may be as great as or greater than the conflicting interests. 

should direct its trade policy with the sole purpose of selling the rest 
of the world as much as possible, and buying from the rest of the 
world as little as possible. 

The Monroe Doctrine was set forth 

to prevent the United States from forming entangling alliances with 
European nations. 

to forestall possible attempts at colonization in South America or inter- 
ference with South American republics by European nations. 

to give the United States full control over South America. 

All nations in the past have been guided 

solely by the consideration of their own interest and always will be 
guided just by that. 

solely by the consideration of their own interest, except that since 1914 
this has ceased to be so, at least for the Allies and the United States. 
largely by the consideration of their own interest, but have taken into 
account more or less the welfare of other nations, and if suitable means 
ean be devised they may do this increasingly. 

A vigorous nation 

tends to expand territorially, but may meet its growing needs in other 
ways. 

must expand its geographical area. 


must expand if it has insufficient coal and iron in its own borders. © ........ 


Modern wars have grown out of 
‘¢diplomatic incidents,’’ which could be avoided or smoothed over if 
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diplomats and ministers of foreign affairs would use more common 
sense. 


widespread social and economic conditions, the changing of which is 
essential to the diminution of war. 
the pugnacious instincts of men, and war will remain in one form or 
another as long as those instincts remain. 
The money of Central Europe is of little value 
because labor there is very cheap, consequently production is cheap and 
a larger number of units of exchange are required for a smaller num- 
ber of units of a nation in which labor is not so cheap. 
because the Germans have manipulated the exchange to rob the Allies 
of what is due them. 
because the governments have more than exhausted their reserves, and 
are existing on credit. 
One of the main practical difficulties in the conduct of American for- 
eign policy is that 
there is a lack of codrdination between the powers and the responsibil- 
ities of the organs of government involved, for their powers are de- 
fined by constitutional law, and their responsibilities by international 
law. 
the president is generally partial to some foreign nation. 
while our government goes thoroughly into the various questions that 
arise, and reaches sound conclusions in most cases, the weight of our 
Opinion is too small to affect decisions of other nations. 
The pressure on the part of Japan for more territory is due principally 
to the fact that 
the climate of Japan is very unhealthful and therefore the people 
want to obtain control of a more salubrious region. 
the population of Japan is becoming very dense. 
the olden glory of Japan fascinates the people with the picture of the 
time when Japan ruled a large part of Asia, and they desire to win 
back their former empire. 

If the statement is true, mark a cross (X) in the column headed TR 


eee enwe 


UE; 


if the statement is false, mark a cross (X) in the column headed FALSE. A 
statement is considered false if any part of it is false, and true only if every 
part of it is true. 


i 


TRUE FALSE 


All Jews try to get the best of a bargain even if they have to 
to cheat to do it. 

The Ku Klux Klan is thoroughly pernicious. 

Every foreign missionary should make a special study of the 
good points in the religion of the country to which he is sent......... 
England and the United States should work consistently to- 
gether to control the world for the advancement of true 
democracy. 

The United States cannot prosper unless it has a navy second 
to none. 
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Practically all educated Chinese are well disposed toward the 


Japanese nation. 9° 0° 4 oo 5 SASS Tee ie ele 
War almost always injures both the victor and the vanquished......... 
““My country, right or wrong,’’ is a noble sentiment. __ ........ 


The development of a nation depends largely upon the op- 


portunities given to wives and mothers in the nation,  -.u... 


Though the culture of another nation may be adopted volun- 


tarily, itveannot be imposed by foreé:). 4.5) yw ee 


In war each nation tends to paint its foes as black as possible 
in order to secure a degree of rivalry that would not other- 


Wie eXiste fy ko RA ike Oe a Ri ee 


It would be for the permanent interest of France for the 
French military authorities to occupy a further portion of 
industrial Germany in order to compel payment of the repa- 


BARON Ge Has OFS ad Say ae eR: Bae ae ee 
France has practically recovered from the European War. _ ........ 


The average American is superior to any foreigner in edu- 


CATON 2 yee Si a Re Deka ae 


Every nation should aim to produce all necessities in its own 


borders, so as to be economically independent. luau. 
Armaments are the only means of securing peace. «uu. 
Nationalism is not the highest possible step in progress. __ ........ 
Education has been encouraged in Soviet Russia. ora 


The difference between the intelligence of the most intelligent 
white person and that of the least intelligent white person is 
probably less than the difference between the average in- 
telligence of white persons and the average intelligence of 


AL cf 94 0] © sala ae ee Moree eae salu Roa, Dees) OSU aut ee TOR NUL on aiybet ny ey, TIN mig Se PE Lh RO 


It is all very well to talk of international peace, etc., in times 
of peace; but when war comes, there is nothing to do but 
plunge in and win, postponing the solution of peace problems, 
etc., until the war is over. 

Harvard University is older than the University of San Mar- 


eos! in Lima, Pertssc 28 uy et roR Giga ana ne eee 


Disarmament as planned at the Washington Conference in- 
volves too great a risk for the United States. 

There is a smaller proportion of illiteracy in the United States 
than in any other land. 


Australia is British by right of discovery and settlement. _ ........ 


It costs five cents to send a letter weighing up to one ounce 


from ‘Chicago to Tokyo. 5" « uitiai haggle ae 


A regular aeroplane passenger and mail service has been 


established between Paris and Warsaw. = = —————— eee 


Since human nature does not change, war is sure to continue 


indefinitely, as common as it has been in the past few centuries......... 


France cannot reduce her land armament because of the danger 


of German ‘reyenges: °c oa TRS in ee 


The biological laws governing the struggle for existence do 


weenacce 


saecence 


sosenece 


weecerne 


weeccene 
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not apply to individual human beings in the same way as to 
ee ERE PR arse Yr eer ge oy nice ey GT OM aeRO, Ae elke 
30. The journey from Bombay to Melbourne, Australia, by steam- 
BAIA) | CARMEN OONG RU POR WORKS. ipo. oo Hyde Wid Py reget poe oe Seca ad 
X. The phrases listed below have been applied by various persons to military 
training in schools and colleges. If you were asked to describe the practical 
bearings of military training in schools and colleges, taking everything into 
account, by choosing three of the phrases, which three phrases would you 
select? Mark a cross (X) before three and only three of the items. 
Military training in schools and colleges is 
eee a waste of time. 
ene a menace to democracy. 
ease deserving of large appropriations from the government. 
.......likely to encourage ‘‘preparedness’’ in other lands. 
Apeees valuable discipline. 
erin’ only prudent preparation for national self-defense. 
Bee one of the duties of every college and high school. 
Se eofeae depending on an archaic system that should have no place in the modern 
world. 
Sues an easy way for students to get part of their expenses paid by the gov- 
ernment. 
XI. On the left of the page is a list of papers. On the right is a list of de- 
scriptive epithets. In front of each paper write the letter that stands in front 
of the epithet that fits the paper best. You are not penalized for errors in this 
part; make your choice if you have a definite preference. 
enreas The New York Times A. Educated negro point of view. 
erat The Saturday Evening Post B. Supposedly impartial review of the 
Caen The New York Call press. 


ae: The Dearborn Independent C. Independent Democrat. 
a ale The New Republic D. A single capitalist. 
past The Baltimore Sun E. Anti-Catholic. 
Eaton The Christian Science Monitor F. Literary radical. 
Satay The Literary Digest G. Moderate political independent. 
Be Sion The Crisis H. Conservative Republican. 
read The Menace I. Socialist. 
J. 


The big advertisers’ interests. 
XII. DIRECTIONS: 

On the left of the page is a list of social experiments, political reforms, ete. 
On the right opposite each item are the names of three countries. In each 
case you are to draw a line under the name of the country which best ex- 
emplifies the item opposite. You are not penalized for errors in this part; it 
pays to make your choice in each case where you have a definite preference. 
SAMPLE: 


Pe PAM AEY MAYS acco ectls aorta tinea tdenneucene Lae seyeberaeatte Brazil, England, Sweden 
Begin here: 

Oimcwmer s: COOPOPA TON. ies. i.e ise ses. LL England, France, Portugal 
Rior@niah Government 2.0050 8s ics ke ise France, Great Britain, Italy 


IE CoE tT ING 1 SRR a CRA ee Be Re Austria, Denmark, Spain 
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Direct, democracy, isc atee ce ee France, Switzerland, Netherlands 
Government ownership of railways...........-..--.--:se-e+--++ England, France, Germany 
CGilldtnocla liam hie 5 Wel hoes eae pak ee ee ee ae a) Germany, Hungary, Norway 
oR MeN gh Ei P i hits: Sane Oe Ra RRINLEE MOA asm Aken ty S| Germany, Hungary, Norway 
DUA TRON 53. eos sist sy eens sa ato shady a este aeeek lees Uae ees eae Egypt, Panama, Poland 
Low -antant mortality ..c3 cake ee ee Chile, Italy, New Zealand 
Proportional representation .235.4. ben wiacgunnenee Belgium, Canada, Greece 
Rural coéperative eredit societies....ci:.:c2s pel cates China, India, Japan 


Suggest below any other lines that may occur to you along which the United 
States might well learn from other countries, in each case mentioning at least 
one country that especially well illustrates the possibilities. 
Look at the clock 
Write: here finishing: time \s...:lceet ise. 
Hold up your paper in order that it may be collected at once and filed in 
the order of your finishing time. 


EDUCATION AND WORLD AFFAIRS 


A study is being made of the facts in regard to people’s attitudes on inter- 
national matters. You are asked to codperate by filling out this form. The 
information you give will be treated as confidential; that is, your name will 
not be divulged in any way. It is hoped that the results of this study will be 
of value in shaping educational procedure; in ‘giving the facts asked for, you 
are doing your bit towards helping the cause of sound education. 

James C. Manry, 
Member Advisory Committee on Foreign Relations 
National Education Association 
P.O. Box 521, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
Please give the following facts as accurately as possible. 


Diy OU MAME.. E Eee eee Bl SOK ee ae 
(Your name will not be pudlished under any circumstances.) 
Reet WV ROU OE ne le hr eee 4, Where: ornate cles atte ree 
Month Day Year town, state, province, county 
5. Underline the one of the following races or groups of races to which you 
belong: 
a. Chinese ec. Japanese e. Negro 
b. East Indian d. Hebrew f. White non-Hebrew 


g. Mixed (ie., more than one of a. to f.) 
h. Other than any of the above 
6. What was the nationality by birth of your father? —..22...... eee eeteeeeeeee 
Of your mother ? ince caches cots ona. dati vase sie Atte ee ee ceed eae Oe ei 
Ofsyour father’é father’? sc0 aun See ie i ea eee 
Of your. father’s mother ?y.ucc3cciseciue pp ces tees tebe ase eee 
Of your mother’s father? acs cicbtesepcselSngetecesdree cau decent eee ore ieee 
Of your ‘mother’s mother ? ccc4- i ote ee ee ee 
7exWhat.i8 your father’s occupation? 2.30.22 22.0 it eee 
(If deceased, mention that fact and what his occupation was when last 
employed or at work) 
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8. Outline below the course of your schooling :— 


Period Standard 
NAME OF SCHOOL |LOCATION| Attended Reached 


Sample: North Ave. Ele. Urbana, Ill. | 1900-1908 passed 
Sth grade 
Elementary :— 
High :— 


College or 
University :— 


——— 


9. Check in front of any of the following subjects in which you have had 
instruction above the 8th grade. 


SB SRS Ty) CR a ac -International relations 

None Venetia American history ..----Government or political science 

PRL EREN European history ---~----..-United States constitutional history 

= SOR Ancient history -----.------Hinglish constitutional history 

ee eee Mediaeval and modern history ............ American government 

A Re General history ..---.------General political science 

featusen, Asiatic history .-----------Comparative government 

cose OTS 05 RCRA A a a A International law 

ol! Sociology ------------LDiplomacy 

pate Economics ---.--------Political theories 

Ne oa Economie theory ...-. Geography 

Been cctacat Economic history (If economic geography, check 

he ARR Economic geography under economics) 

Soicce Psychology ......Ethies 

10. If you are in college, what is your major subject ?...-.-ccccccccccccceccceceeoeeseec-- 

11. What was your reason for taking it as a MAIO TS. ct hee. See ee 
In what subject besides your major are you most interested ?...................... 


If you had to choose your major subject over again, what would you 


CHOOBOT. 20.20.2558 0: Bee tartar eh eV aereck a cdels Rous a bey OS eva cles ca avons Sua av b hese need acest et ee 
Ne ec rete, Fe gt Rea Ne, LN Jee a ele ie tnd) Mine ou 
12. If you are now enrolled in college, underline your class :— 
Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior 
13. What is to be your vocation after graduation ?.....-.-ccccccccccceccececccoceceeeeeccccc 
14. If you are now employed, in what occupation ?......cccceccececcecccceceeceeceeeeeeccececcee. 
15. Are you a member of a church or other religious organization? Yes [] 
EMM etre Cet WANG reo. ares ct Unie hee ete 
mince when Nave you beer 8 member? cscs oe cen cceeceeeesocnceoceatcc vee. 


Give year (e.g., 1916) 
16. Have you ever engaged in military training? Yes] No [J 
eer Re er a ra AS a 
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When, and for how long’? :cecsctiscy. See ae re eee 
Was it compulsory or voluntary? <3... ee 
Have you ever taken military training in the absence of requirement? 
Yes [] No , 
If yes, what was.your reason for doingso? ..45 ee ee 
1 Oo What is. your home ‘state? ya.0).c Sess ce eee eee eee 
18. Have you ever travelled outside that state? Yes [] No [J 
19. In the following list, double-underline your home section. Then under- 
line once any other sections in which you have travelled. 


a. New England e. Gulf States 
b. Middle Atlantic States f. Rocky Mountain States 
ce. Southeast g. Pacific Coast States 


d. Middle West 
20. Have you ever travelled outside the mainland of the United States? 
Yes [] Nog 
A GELS oe Rae ROMRRMMOR reread cho peabtos. tonics ANS Ae ae When oe ee 
MOT TOW SOI Foo. co eens comcnwnep ce-ric screen scone tomac oo sone eae er 
21. Make a cross (X) in the square for the right answer to each of the fol- 
lowing questions: 


Student Volun- 
teer Movement | Student Cos-| International 
for Foreign mopolitan Relations 
Missions Club Club 


Yes No Yes No| Yes No 


Are you, or have you ever been a 
member of the above organiza- 


tion? O O O LI By [4 
Do you know what the above or- oa 

ganizaiton is? O Oo XO EJ [sj UO 
Have you ever ‘attended a meeting te Peal Si 

under its auspices? a CT Oo CO ts C] 


22. Please indicate your position with reference to each of the following defi- 
nite proposals for reform or for the solution of present-day problems, by 
marking a cross (X) in the appropriate space. 
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[For] Against] EERE: |Neutral/Undecided] 
ee ee Ee eoriaed) 


The Short Ballot 

Guild Socialism 

The Single tax 

Ku Klux Klan 

Proportional representation 

Disarmament by the United States as pro- 
posed at Washington Conference 

American participation in the League of 
Nations 

Free Trade 

Enforcement of American business rights 
in Mexico 

Military preparedness 

Eugenics 

National conservation of forests 


be) 


23. 


24, 


Are you interested in any other particular movement or problem of the 
day? Yes[] No 

LOLS ANG TE eat ea Na ae aC EORe tae WLR ame we PP yee ON sm MEY Mel IVa Ray 
What periodicals, if any, other than daily newspapers, do you habitually 
read? Include here only publications that you have read with some regu- 
larity during the past twelve months. 

If you are, or have been enrolled in a college or university, mention below 
any suggestions or criticisms, general or specific, in regard to the oppor- 
tunities provided for studying world affairs (giving name of the in- 
stitution). 


APPENDIX B 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR ADMINISTERING A TEST OF 
INFORMATION AND JUDGMENT ON 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


N.B. This test requires about 40 minutes; therefore not less time than one 
college period should be free for taking it. 
1. There must be a clock in the room where the test is given, a clock large 
enough for everyone to read the minutes, and visible from all parts of the 
room. Call attention to the clock in your introductory remarks, as follows: 
‘When the paper tells you to enter the time in a certain space, take the time 
from this clock, never from your own watch. There are three places where 
you are asked to write the time: at the beginning just before you turn over 
the front cover; at the bottom of the left-hand page in the middle, when you 
finish that page; and at the end.’’ 
2. Every person to take the test must be provided with pen or pencil before 
the test begins. 
3. MOTIVATION: The person in charge of the test should say in a natural 
tone something equivalent to the following. It is better not to read or repeat 
this verbatim, but to give the equivalent in your own way, being careful to 
avoid any suggestion as to the type of response expected in the test. 
‘‘It is important to know just how much information people have about 
world affairs, in what respect their information is adequate for their prob- 
able needs, and in what respect, if any, it is inadequate. It will be in- 
teresting to find out whether certain types of people have much more ac- 
curate information than others. If this is discovered to be the case, per- 
haps means can be devised to help the second group to come up to the first 
in the range and accuracy of its information. ’’ 

“*Much the same holds true in regard to the reliability of people’s judg- 
ments in relation to world affairs about which the newspapers are con- 
stantly printing items.’’ 

(FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS ADD:) 

‘*You are going to have a chance now to show what you can do in this 
regard. The test you are about to take is being given in colleges all over 
the United States. We want our college to make a good showing: so each 
ought to do his best. After some time we shall be able to learn how this 
<ollege stands in comparison with others. You can also learn your in- 
dividual scores, but you will be kept anonymous so far as letting anybody 
else know your individual records is concerned.’’ 

(FOR NON-COLLEGIAN GROUPS ADD:) 

“*The test you are about to take is being given to groups of people all 
over the United States. We want to make a good showing in comparison 
with others. After some time we shall be able to learn our group’s score, 
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also our individual scores; but the names of individuals will not be pub- 

lished. ’’ 
4. Announce that each person is to work right through the test, completing 
one question as far as he can, before taking up the next question. Call atten- 
tion to the directions printed on the front cover of the test, including the state- 
ment, ‘‘ Accuracy is more important than making a large number of answers.’’ 
This means that the responsibility is thrown on the individual to decide whether 
he thinks he knows enough to answer this question or that. 
5. Do not announce the following, since it will confuse the subjects, and the 
notice is printed on page 8 of the test. When each person finishes, he is im- 
mediately to hold up his paper, and you are to collect it. Please glance on page 
8 each time, and see that the finishing time is entered there, and that it seems 
to be correctly recorded. If necessary and possible, allow students to run over 
into the time of the next period, if some are late in finishing. 
6. If the test is given to members of more than one class at the same time, 
please sort the answer books by classes, and mark each bundle plainly: Fresh- 
man, Sophomore, Junior, or Senior, as the case may be. 
7. Be sure to hand one copy of the questionnaire EDUCATION AND WORLD 
AFFAIRS to each person who takes the test, asking him to fill it out and to 
hand it to you at the time and place to be arranged by you (but promptly). 
The questionnaires or statistical blanks should be returned to me with the test 
forms at your earliest convenience. 
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